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THE WEEK, 


A VERY ominous message fr>m Reuter’s correspondent 
at Durban was published in Friday’s papers: “Lord 
Kitchener’s proclamation meets with much favour here. It 
is felt that stern measures are absolutely necessary to end 
the war.” The terms of this proclamation were published 
on Friday morning, too late for adequate comment in this 
column. Lord Kitchener’s threat to punish with perpetual 
banishment all commandants, field cornets, and leaders of 
armed bands who do not surrender before September 15 
means that we are resorting to a penalty which is not 
authorised by the laws of war. We do not believe that this 


illegality will be any more successful than those which pre- 
ceded it. 


Tue War Office issued on Wednesday a table of casual- 
ties in our South African forces reported during the month 
of July. During July 8 officers and 112 men were killed 
in action. Five officers and 39 men died of wounds. 
Thirty-eight officers and 377 men were wounded, 
but this number does not include wounded prisoners. One 
officer and 66 men are reported missing and prisoners. The 
total reduction of our military forces through the war in 
South Africa including dead, missing, prisoners, and unfit 
invalids who have left the service, is 799 officers and 
20,162 men. Meanwhile, the war drags on. A few Boers 
are taken prisoners. killed and wounded, every day. We 
have our own losses. Steinacker’s Horse have again 
suffered. On Thursday Lord Kitchener reported that 
twenty-five men of that body have been surprised and cap- 
tured on the Sabi River. The place is in the Lydenburg 
district, not far from the Portuguese frontier. 


Tue Daily News published on Saturday a letter from 
a correspondent recently returned from South Africa, 
who had travelled in a train which carried two truck-loads 
of armed blacks in khaki get up. This evidence only con- 
firms the impression, evidently general in South Africa, that 
we have employed armed Kaffirs in the war. ‘The protests 
of the Prime Minister of Natal against our conduct in 
arming Zulus are still remembered. Yet Lord Stanley 
reiterates in the House of Commons that “it would be 
against orders if Kaffirs were armed for offensive purposes.” 
It is pretty clear that the Boers imagine themselves to be 
threatened with the horrors of a general arming of the blacks. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LYTTELTON leaves for South 
Africa to-day in company with Lord Milner. It is sup- 
posed that General Lyttelton, who has wisely abstained 
from foolish speeches and false prophecies during his stay 
in this country, is ultimately destined to succeed Lord 
Kitchener in South Africa. 


‘ 

THE motion Mr. Balfour carried on Wednesday was 
correctly described by Mr. Redmond as the “climax of a 
series of blunders.” The rules adopted by the House in 
1896 confined the discussion of the Estimates to twenty- 
three days in the session. That was a serious restriction on 
the exercise by the House of its most important 
right, the power of controlling a Ministry by debating 
expenditure. Mr. Balfour proposed on Wednesday to sub- 
stitute for the detailed presentation of votes for the sanction 


of the House the amalgamation of votes into classes to be 
divided on in batches. The proposal was itself a breach of 
an understanding into which Mr. Balfour was distinctly 
understood to enter six years ago, an understanding that 
such a measure as he carried on Wednesday should be 
referred to a Select Committee before it was proposed to the 
House of Commons. The effect of Mr. Balfour’s motion 
is, of course, that the House cannot divide on a particular 
vote without dividing on a large scheme of expenditure, 
which it may or may not wish to challenge. Thus 
an Army Vote of some forty-five millions was voted on 
Thursday night in a lump; one of the individual items in 
that vote came to nearly nineteen millions, but it could not 
be voted on separately. Mr. Balfour’s excuse for this dan- 
gerous innovation was that it was rumoured the Irish mem- 
bers meant to divide on every single vote; an excuse to 
which the best answer was provided in the admirable speech 
in which Mr. Bowles pointed out that the days and nights of 
Parliament as well as its rules were the Government’s own. 
Mr. Balfour’s bad arrangement of the time for Supply is 
no justification for this grave infringement of the rights of 
Parliament. The moral of the present congestion of Par- 
liamentary business (to which, of course, Mr. Balfour’s 
faulty and careless leadership has partly centributed) is 
that some kind of devolution is imperatively required if Par- 
liament is to do its work. Mr. Redmond did not let the 
House lose sight of an unanswerable argument for Irish 
Home Rule. But Mr. Balfour’s progressive assaults 
on the rights of the House of Commons are a most 
serious matter. The old Treasury traditions are being 
silently revolutionised, and by the form in which Estimates 
are now presented the Commons are losing their control 
over expenditure. Mr. Balfour’s new regulation helps to with- 
draw the Executive from the constitutional control vested 
in Parliament, it enables a Ministry to sandwich an ob- 
noxious vote in a whole class, and it is particularly discredit- 
able that the device should be first resorted to, and the 


precedent established, by a Government that commands an 
overwhelming majority. 


Ir Mr. Chamberlain’s latest manner is deplorable in its 
effect on our national credit, it is highly significant-as an 
ominous indication of what we are to expect in the future. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s threats to adopt stern or, in other words, 
irregular measures, and his avowed discrimination between 
the two white races amongst our fellow-citizens, mean that 
he is playing recklessly into the hands of the loyalists. His 
policy is dictated by a faction. And this is true not only of 
his policy to the Boers and the Cape Dutch. In his speech on 
Tuesday he asked indignantly whether Sir William Harcourt, 
who had exposed in a masterly analysis the designs of the 
large mine-owners, believed that he and Lord Milner were 
dependent on the capitalists. If the question were not 
merely a rhetorical question, the answer certainly should 
have been in the affirmative. Lord Milner’s surrender of 
his own judgment to the capitalist coterie has been too 
transparent to require further illustration ; the mere repeti- 
tion of instances is become tedious. As for Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, is not “ his first duty to his friends” ? It is 
true he has partially abolished the punishments by flogging 
imposed in the Gold and Pass Laws that were drafted by 
President Kruger to meet, though they did not satisfy, the 
wishes of the Outlander Chamber of Mines. We have never 
denied that those regulations reflected grave discredit on 
President Kruger, and that even his panic-stricken desire to 
check the Outlander agitation did not justify such a con- 
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cession to their brutal policy. But it is the merest cant to 
pretend that we went to war to get rid of these punishments 
in the interests of the oppressed Outlanders who had de- 
manded their infliction. As a matter of fact, they were 
never sanctioned by the Volksraad, though they were sanc- 
tioned by the Boer Government, and they were enforced 
under our régime. 


Acatnst Mr. Chamberlain’s modification of this law 
must be set the very ominous passage in his speech on Tues- 
day in which he spcke of the necessity of teaching the 
natives to work by the indirect means of taxation. This is 
the precise method recommended by the capitalists. It 
means, as the Manchester Guardian pointed out on Thurs- 
day, that agriculture should be taxed so heavily that it 
ceases to yield a living. ‘The simple formula Mr. Chamber- 
lain has learnt from the capitalists means a good deal more 
than it says. It does not merely mean that the Kaffir is 
to be taxed in order to make him work. It means he is to 
be taxed in order to make him do the particular work the 
white capitalist wants him to do at the particular wage the 
white capitalist chooses to pay him. This is the sort of 
protection the black population must expect from the 
Imperialism that made Rhodesia. The truth is that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s violent displays are the symptoms not of his 
strength but of his weakness, not of his independence but of 
his subjection to rampant and unbridled forces that have 
driven a nerveless Government before them. 


THERE were some satisfactory features about Lord 
Lansdowne’s reply to Lord Spencer on Tuesday. There 
was none of the ridiculous boasting that characterised Lord 
Cranborne’s recent allusion to our Chinese policy; there 
was a friendly tone towards Russia; there was an unquali- 
fied rejection of the idea that we could impose reforms on 
the Chinese Government, and there was a gratifying an- 
nouncement that the British quota of troops would shortly 
be reduced to 4,000. Lord Lansdowne was evidently in- 
clined :o favour the idea that the negotiations over the 
questions that remain unsettled shouid take place elsewhere 
than at Pekin. But one puzzle is become more mysterious 
than ever after Tuesday’s proceedings. For Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Lansdowne both declared that the Anglo-German 
Agreement applies to Manchuria, whereas Count Von Biilow 
has roundly declared that it does not. And Lord Lans- 
downe is evidently very much in earnest in that conviction, 
for after acknowledging certain Russian claims in Man- 
churia, he laid down our own demands: “ All that we want of 
Russia in these regions is that our treaty rights shall be 
respected, and that Russia shall not use the preponderance 
which belongs to her to our detriment or to the detriment of 
the Powers with whom we are associated.” In other words, 
we are putting a far more exacting construction on our 
cbligations under this instrument than that placed on it by 
the other party to the agreement. 


_ In a letter to the Manchester Guardian on Monday 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, the veteran Field Marshal, who 
has seen active service in the Army for nearly half a 
century, and probably knows more than any other man 
about the ethics of civilised war, enters a weighty protest 
against the “departure from the recognised laws of inter- 
national warfare” which has marked the Government’s 
policy in South Africa. 

“During the past seven or eight months,” he writes, “a 
great wave of destruction has been spread over the Orange 
and Vaal States, such as has never before been enacted by 
our armies ; in fact, to use a Significant Kaffir expression, 
they have been, and are continuing to be, subjected to the 
process of being ‘eaten up.’ The history of our 
nation tells us that war can be carried on with safety to 
the troops and with brilliant success without resorting to 


methods of oppression, and the more especially against the 
families of the combatants and non-combatants.” 


In reply to the argument that all these measures are 
necessary for the safety of our troops, and to enable the war 
to be carried on, Sir Neville replies : 


“In a word, the justification set forth by the authorities is 
that the end justifies the means, If that dogma be a just 


one, and it is to hold good in all the wars that are to take 
place in the future, then indeed the doctrines and practices 
enjoined by the Christian religion must be held to possess 
no jurisdiction over the sphere cf politics or war.” 


Finally, he reminds us that the Boers in arms have never 
ceased to possess the rights of belligerents. 

“ They are still brave patriots fighting for independence, 

and if they were fighting against any other nation for the 


same end I do not question that they would have our best 
wishes for success.” 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN has done good service by repro- 
ducing in Tuesday’s Zimes a letter written to its Cape- 
town contemporary by “ League Chairman,’ which 
throws a flood of light on the ideals and intentions of 
“ Loyalists.” “ Our first duty is to our friends,” says the 
Colonial Secretary, and it is obvious that Lord Milner, for 
good or for evil, is deeply influenced by, if not deeply com- 
mitted to, the anti-Dutch party in South Africa. But when 
the chairman of the League unburdens his Imperial soul 
and explains what the “ Loyalists’” requirements really are, 
moderate Englishmen can only wonder how much further 
the Government’s willingness to grant whatever “ Loyalists ” 
ask will go. For the latest demand is perfectly explicit : it is 
nothing less than the permanent expatriation and expropria- 
tion of all the Boer prisoners. We pass lightly over such 
tokens of “ League Chairman’s” urbanity as the reference 
to “the slim, shifty, unprogressive, idle Boer” with his 
“ idleness and semi-barbarism,” and his “ low, cruel instinct.” 
“Tt was this capacity to live without effort what enabled 
him,” adds the honest man, mopping the sweat on his brow 
(and, indeed, many of his allies take much less trouble over 
their English grammar than he), 

“to keep horses and rifles, and to qualify himself for 
becoming the contemptible maroon, plunderer, and destroyer 
that he is. There need be no scruple in refusing him 
access to the country, as he has done nothing whatever to 
improve and ameliorate it, and so has gained not the 
slightest right or title to live in the country or participate in 
its future.” : 
We would beg the attention of honest men to this. If we 
are not shamed into decency by the echoes of the cry for 
“ equal rights,” surely even “ Loyalists ” know enough of the 
history of Ireland and Canada to have an inkling of the 
“ League Chairman’s” mischievous folly. 


THE quarrymen of Bethesda have won a victory, which 
is not the less magnificent for being bloodless. A chief 
constable, unable to conceive that a body of Welshmen out 
of work could demonstrate without violence, obtained a 
neighbouring magistrate’s authority to summon soldiers to 
his assistance. The soldiers arrived and paraded; so did 
the quarrymen, but then, instead of throwing slates or 
attacking blacklegs, sang hymns and went home. Then, it 
seems, the soldiers went home also. Nothing serious, there- 
fore, happened ; but if the chief constable had wished to 
provoke an outbreak he could hardly have devised a more 
irritating policy. The debate on this subject showed that 
the Opposition was united, Mr. Haldane supporting Mr. 
Lloyd-George. As Mr. William Jones, who moved the ad- 
journment, proved, the chairman of the local Bench had 
nothing to do with summoning the troops; and for eleven 
months there had not been a crime on the calendar, the 
only offence attributed to Bethesda being the hooting of 
some blacklegs—by a woman. Mr. Haldane agreed that 
there was no cause for calling in the military, and that the 
usual procedure, which is to obtain the assent of the local 
justices, should have been followed; and the chief con- 
stable, he thought, was wrong in not taking the usual pre- 
liminary of increasing his force of police. When the discus- 
sion was resumed on Monday, Mr. Asquith dealt with the 
legal aspect of the subject, explaining that it was the duty 
of the local magistrates to preserve order, the function of 
the Home Office being advisory only. Mr. Ritchie, without 
giving away his subordinates, hinted that the presence of 
the troops had not been required. The whole matter, there- 
fore, reflects great credit on the Welshmen who have main- 
tained a peaceful attitude under severe provocation, 
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Tue Daily News of Monday reproduced the accounts 
that appeared in the South African papers of the public 
executions in Cape Colony. ‘They form the saddest and 
most humiliating story of the war. ‘The Dordrecht incident 
was apparently repeated at Cradock and Middelburg. In 
one case, as we learn from a correspondent ot that paper in 
Cape Colony, a Dutchman who had been active and suc- 
cessful in checking rebellion, was deported for refusing to 
attend the execution. These barbarities might have been 
expressly designed to make British government in 
Cape Colony hated, and ultimately almost impossible. Sir 
Edward Grey, speaking at Peterborough, on July 17, when 
he was clearly not in possession of the facts, referred thus 
to the question of punishments in the colony: “ Re- 
member that the penalties which are to be imposed upon 
those who have taken up arms against us in Cape Colony 
and joined the Boers are not penalties such as capital 
punishment, which has always been associated with acts of 
treason and rebellion. If it was a question of capital 
punishment, I would say at once there would be no question 
of capital punishment for any act of legitimate warfare 
against us, because capital punishment is irreparable. And 
after the war is over, whatever penalties you have im- 
posed, I would wish that those penalties should be such as 
should be open to modification afterwards, and should give 
full play to those qualities of compassion, pity, and gene- 
rosity which do so much to heal the wounds of strife. But 
there is no question of capital punishment for acts of legiti- 
mate warfare.” Yet on July 9 Marais was hanged under the 
conditions we have described for being found with arms in 
his hands, and three days later Coetzee was publicly hanged 
for the same offence at Cradock. Sir Edward Grey will 
clearly join with us in protesting against these proceedings. 


ACCORDING to the London correspondent of the JZan- 
chester Guardian, Mr. Asquith will shortly deliver a series 
ot addresses in his constituency. We trust. that whatever 
Mr. Asquith may say about the origin of the war, he will 
rot ignore, as he has done in his recent speeches, the finan- 
cial situation of the country. At present the main distinc- 
tion between the attitude of Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery 
seems to be that the one desires the maintenance of the 
Liberal Party and the other hopes to break it up. But we 
think that a real difference of principle must exist between 
two men, one of whom desires to be called Imperialist, 
while the other expressly rejects the title. The time must 
come shortly when even the Liberal Imperialist proper will 
cease to vapour upon the subject of domestic reform. A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, speaking of the 
gradual change in public opinion, says: “I remember well 
the Crimean War, and the late Mr. John Bright and Mr. 
Milner Gibson being the rejected of Manchester in 1857 on 
account of their opposition to the war; and yet only the 
year after I attended a very crowded gathering in the Free 
‘Trade Hall, which a very great number who had opposed 
their election attended, having seen the error of their ways.” 
‘There are already, we believe, very many moderate men in 
this country who would combine in answer to a concerted 
appeal in favour of putting an end to the war, and of stop- 
ping the alarming growth of public expenditure. All this 
points to the necessity for a great autumn campaign. 


Durinc the last week Consols have stood at 92 and 
93. We have little doubt that if the war continues they 
will sink in the autumn considerably lower, and it is 
to be hoped that this probability will be taken into con- 
sideration by the financial houses. That a considerable 
decline in trade and a severe financial crisis must be ex- 
pected im the iater months of the year, can hardly be in 
doubt. A general steel strike has been ordered in America, 
and the financial situation in Germany has certainly been 
made worse by the promulgation of the new ‘Tariff. If the 
new Tariff should become law a serious blow wili be struck 
at German trade and at trade with Germany. England, it 
is true, will suffer less than the countries which 
export agricultural produce, but indirectly we shall suffer 


very heavily through the reduced purchasing power of Ger- 
many. Under modern conditions the commercial relations 
between different Powers are so close and so delicate that 
it requires no very profound prevision to forecast evil con- 
sequence from a proposal to disturb them. “ Holders of 
‘nglish Railway stocks have fallen upon bad times this half 
year,” writes a well-informed correspondent of the Standard. 
They receive something like one and a quarter millions less 
in dividends than in the corresponding period of last year— 
a considerable sum, which is just about the equivalent of a 
week’s expenditure on the war. In a table of twelve leading 
stecks only two kept up in 1899 the dividends of 1g00, and 
all show a decline in 1901 on the rates of 1900. We agree 
with the Standard that “a further set-back” is to be ex- 
pected as the war goes forward and trade goes back. 


Me. PrERPONT MorGAN has given expression to his 
“ absolute confidence” that the leaders of the Amalgamated 
Association will accept the terms offered by the mag- 
nanimous Steel Trust ; while Mr. Shaffer has ordered a strike, 
to begin as from midnight to-day (Saturday), and not only 
in the mills of the trust, but throughout the United States. 
There is bluff on both sides, just as there has been from the 
commencement of the dispute, but there is no denying that 
the situation has deepened considerably during the last 
week, and it seems probable that Mr. Shaffer means what 
he says. ‘There is more in the business than is disclosed 
in the ostensible points at issue, some of which are trumpery 
enough. The formation of big trusts has not tended to 
strengthen the hands of the labour leaders—or, perhaps, 
it would be better to say that it has made them rest- 
less and fearful for their ability to suggest terms 
with any probability of even respectfui considera- 
tion. Soon or late they had to fight for their exist- 
ence, and when he elected a tilt against “the consolida- 
tion of consolidations,” Mr. Shaffer certainly chose a feli- 
citous moment. As we have said, there is a lot of 
bluffing by both parties, and that makes it probable that at 
the last moment a general stoppage will be averted. Such 
a step should only result, if at all, from a great conflict of 
principle, and there is little of that at issue in reality, in 
spite of much talk on the subject. ; 


AN article on the tariff by Dr. Paul Arndt, one of the 
ablest and most active members of the Free Trade League 
in Germany, will be of much interest to our readers. It gives 
the view of the commercial and manufacturing classes of 
Germany. An Austrian correspondent informs us that the 
new taritt is being assailed with the utmost bitterness by 
the whole Austrian and Hungarian Press, and that it is 
expected (if passed) to put an end to the Triple Alliance and 
to lead to a new understanding, political as well as com- 
mercial, between Russia, Austria, and France. Meantime 
the troubles in the Balkan States give cause for uneasiness, 
and seem likely to lead to bad feeling between Austria and 
Italy, both of which Powers have despatched war vessels 
to the Albanian coast. 


AFTER a long and painful illness the Empress Frederick 
of Germany died on Monday. As Princess Royal she was 
known in England as the most accomplished member of the 
Royal Family. In Germany, however, she was never 
popular, for the rancorous hatred of Bismarck turned the 
public opinion of her adopted country steadily against her. 
This hatred was due to the Liberal opinions which she 
carried from England to Prussia, although they were to 
some extent shared by her husband. At the time of her 
marriage to the Crown Prince, Prussia was a minor Power, 
so that the alliance was at first regarded by the English 
Cabinet with disfavour. Even during the slow rise of that 
country the Crown Prince and his wife had little to do with 
politics. Frederick himself was perhaps the best man in a 
remarkable family, but his untimely death, so soon after his 
accession to the throne, prevented the liberalising of Prussia, 
which his wife hoped for and the native aristocracy dreaded- 
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EXHAUSTION AND EXTERMINATION. 


“The Boers asked us for an accommodation. What is 
called the Jingo party in this country was horribly scan- 
dalised because we listened to that application. We had 
got our force there ready to chastise them. We might, 
gentlemen, have shed their blood; we might have laid 
prostrate on the field hundreds, possibly thousands, of that 
small community, and then we should have vindicated the 
reputation of this country according to the creed of that par- 
ticular party. Gentlemen, having undoubted power in our 
hands, we thought, and I believe that you thought, that the 
time to be merciful is when you are strong. We were strong ; 
we could afford to be merciful. We entered into arrange- 
ments with the Transvaal, and the Transvaal at this moment, 
not in every point, but in the main and for practical pur- 
poses, has recuvered its independence. And you will see, 
gentlemen, in the Tory organs—I read in the last of them 
that I consulted, the Quarterly Review —-you will see that we 
threw away the Transvaal. Well, gentlemen, if you found 
that you hada snake in your hand that was ging to inflict a 
poisonous bite upon you, you would very “ry! throw it 
away ; and the case of the Transvaal would have been 
worse than that. Why did we give up the Transvaal? We 
gave it up on considerations of honour and on considerations 
of policy.”—(Mr. Gladstone’s Speech in the Corn Exchange, 
Edinburgh, September 1, 1884.) 


HE action taken by Mr. Gladstone in the Trans- 
vaal twenty years ago resulted in peace, and 
depended on considerations of honour and on con- 
siderations of policy. The action begun by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner two years . ago 
ended in war, and was founded upon the consideration 
that might is right, that violence is honour, and that 
it is the duty of large empires to annex and absorb 
small outlying countries which cannot be bullied into 
complete submission. 

Mr. Gladstone was accused of throwing away the 
Transvaal. We read the other day a leading article in 
the A/orning Post which brought a very similar accusa- 
tion against Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. The 
argument was that since the Government had decided 
to bring back a large body of troops without sending 
men to take their places, this must be regarded as 
equivalent to an abandonment of the idea of 
bringing the war to a speedy end. A_ military 
writer in these columns has put this point 
over and over again, and we have asked why the 
Government has not preferred an honourable accom- 
modation with a brave enemy to a contemptible policy 
of scuttle. Why in the name of common sense is it 
dishonourable to make a bargain with your enemy and 
honourable to withdraw without a bargain? Let us 
see what the Government propose todo. They propose 
to withdraw some 70,000 men from South Africa, 
which will involve the abandonment of some of the 
lines of railway in the Transvaal and Free State. We 
shall, however, at any rate, hold, by means of block- 
houses, the railway to Bloemfontein, Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. We shall endeavour to defend the Rand and 
the district around Bloemfontein, and possibly one or 
two other small stretches of country. Occasionally, 
perhaps, we shall equip a force of troopers who will 
make incursions into the territories of the two annexed 
Republics, in the hope of capturing or killing a few 
of the enemy, and destroying the implements of 
agriculture and the produce of the soil. On the 


other side the Boers still in the fieid will 
try to do very much the same thing. They 
will continue to infest Cape Colony and Natal. They 
will make attacks upon the railway line. They will 
watch any opportunity for interrupting the mining opera- 
tions on the Rand, and there really seems no particular 
reason why this war should not go on until, months 
or years hence, no Boers are left or the patience of 
the British taxpayer is exhausted. Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us that the new plan of campaign is to defend 
certain industrial districts against the enemy, and so 
pave the way for a return to peace and industry in 
those districts. 

Now, why should not the Government go to the 
Boer leaders and say: ‘‘ Neither party has anything to 
gain from a prolongation of hostilities. You are 
suffering terribly, half of your men are in captivity, 
and most of your women and children are in our camps. 
You, as well as we, are losing men every week. The 
whole of South Africa is being devastated. A hideous 
danger hangs over the future of both white races if in 
their anxiety to destroy one another they adopt the 
desperate expedient of arming the blacks. Now, we 
have no wish to interfere with your self-governing in- 
stitutions. This war arose partly because you did not 
extend those institutions freely to the mining population 
of the Rand. We propose, therefore, a rectification 
of the frontier which shall include the Rand in British 
territory, and we require certain guarantees against any 
future disturbances of peace. We recognise that this 
change involves a serious loss of revenue, and we recog- 
nise that you will need money in order to enable you to 
return to pastoral pursuits. On the other hand we have 
expended vast sums. We are determined to use the 
surplus revenue of the Rand as an indemnity, but out 
of these surplus revenues we propose to assign one 
hundred thousand a year to the Free State Government 
and to the Transvaal Government, as an Imperiaj 
Grant-in-Aid to be used under certain conditions, and 
to continue during your good behaviour”? We have 
sketched out here what we should describe as an 
honourable accommodation, and we believe that a bar- 
gain could be struck on these lines which would be far 
more satisfactory to both parties, to Mr. Steyn and Mr. 
Kruger, to Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury, than 
a continuation of a barbarous and wasteful struggle. 
Such a bargain would in a short time relieve this 
country of a million out of the million and a 
quarter which is being expended weekly, and by the 
end of the year the drain of British money to South 
Africa: might be entirely ended. Mining operations 
could be resumed on the Rand, gold would again begin 
to flow from South Africa, the devastation of Cape 
Colony and Natal would at once cease, the restorative 
processes of commerce and agriculture would begin, 
and the financial crisis, involving possibly not only a 
great collapse of the Kaffir market, but many failures 
and collapses at home, might be averted or mitigated. 

It may be said that these suggestions are entirely 
unpractical, that they resemble the elaborate arrange- 
ments which the editors of the Spectator and the 
Times made last year after the fall of Pretoria 
for the settlement of South Africa. But last 
year’s proposals were made on the basis of uncon- 
ditional surrender, a basis which we have always 
declared to be completely impracticable, a conviction 
in which we have been completely confirmed by the 
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course of events. Our suggestions are based upon the 
assumption that there is, or may arise during the next 
few weeks, a disposition on the part of our Government 
to make terms, to enter into a bargain, and to abandon 
that ridiculous red-tape formula of unconditional 
surrender. In his admirable speech to the Peckham 
Liberal and Radical Association Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman laid bare the situation as it is at present. 
‘* The South African war,” he said, ‘‘ overshadows the 
whole field of public interest, and while we continue to 
have more than two hundred thousand men under 
artis, maintained at a cost of a million and a quarter 
sterling per week—while that continues the war 
will remain the foremost public topic.” The Govern- 
ment hopes to relieve a little the financial strain and 
tension at home by reducing the number of troops in 
South Africa, but such a reduction will certainly make 
our situation in Cape Colony still more precarious, aud 
if another era of military disasters should unhappily be 
opened, the war is not likely to fall into the back- 
ground of politics. It is true, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman says, that ‘‘ the public have for some time 
ceased to follow with close interest the events as they 
occur. The fever, the excitement, the anxiety, the 
jubilation and exaltation which marked its early stages, 
have gone. The military issue is deemed to be 
secure.” Is deemed to be secure! Yes, but is it 
secure? And even though it be secure, as we all hope, 
from the standpoint of the War Office, it certainly 
cannet even be ‘* deemed to be secure ” from the stand- 
point of the Colonial Office. Mr. Chamberlain himself 
admits that the situation in Cape Colony is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. And if it is unsatisfactory in the South 
African winter, may it not be more than unsatisfactory 
in the South African spring? It is surely time that 
the people of this country should be made to realise 
the situation, and above all that the absurdity of 
denying a ‘‘ shred of independence ” should be brought 
home to them. We are delighted to see that the 
Liberal Leader has deplored those ‘‘ foolish words” of 
the Prime Minister, and has expressed his own hope 
that those words ‘‘and the wild outpouring of the 
war Press” will not be translated into deeds. Self- 
government, as he says, is the only way in which 
British authority can be sustained. 


“ To keep the white population down by force of arms is 
for us an impossibility. I do not speak of the intolerable 
burden and cost of it—though that is serious enough—I 
mean much more. We simply could not do it. Other 
nations might do it—nations which have an autocratic 
government, and which have no real free institutions. 
This for us would mean abnegation of all our claims and 
doctrines and pretensions. We can only govern by the 
assent of the governed, and we can only obtain the assent 
of a people imbued, as are the Dutch, with a love of liberty 
and independence, by allowing them perfect freedom in 
their own domestic affairs.” 


These are the words of true statesmanship, 
and, we may, add of true Liberalism. The great recep- 
tion which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman received, and 
the prolonged cheering which followed the conclusion 
of his speech, may serve to indicate the steady growth 
of public opinion, and the increasing volume of that 
main stream of Liberalism which is running more and 
more against what Sir Henry describes as the policy 
of extermination in South Africa. During the last 
few months, if we except Mr. Morley’s splendid cam- 
paign in Scotland, and the powerful series of financial 
speeches which Sir William Harcourt has delivered 


in the House of Commons, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been leading the party almost 
single-handed. To say that he has not been helped 
by some of his colleagues would be to under- 
state the truth. A long course of intrigue has under- 
mined the Liberal party in the House of Commons. We 
cannot expect that a complete and immediate recovery 
should follow upon the meeting at the Reform Club, 
but it is now clear that the Liberal party as a whole is 
loyal to its Leader and thoroughly in agreement with 
him upon his South African policy. The duty of every 
Liberal association in the country is now plain. Every 
association should meet to declare its approval and 
express its confidence in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. A great campaign should be arranged in 
the autumn, and the old Liberal flag of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform should be unfurled in every 
constituency of the United Kingdom. Opinion is 
changing so fast that it is impossible to say where we 
shall stand two or three months hence. It may then 
very well be that Zhe Speaker will be regarded as 
one of the most timid and reactionary organs of 
the Liberal party. We shall, however, occasionally 
indulge in the luxury of reminding ourselves that in 
the face of unpopularity, of violent abuse, and malevo- 
lent misconstruction, amid foul accusations of ‘ anti- 
national bias,” we have steadily held to our original 
view that this war has been from the first a crime anda 
blunder, and that with every refusal to make terms and 
with every access of barbarism, each of these elements, 
the element of folly and the element of immorality, 
has grown larger. We have su fficient confidence in 
the good sense of our fellow-countrymen to believe 
that the popularity of the war is waning, and that as it 
drags its slow length along they will be more and 
more ready to listen to wiser counsels and to accept an 
alternative policy. Lord Salisbury admits that he is 
floating with the tide, and he seems to be anxious 
enough that the tide should turn, if we may judge from 
his reply to the speech of Lord Welby which we 
printed in our last number. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE HOUSE OF 


LORDS. 


N two occasions within the last three weeks the final 
Court of Appeal in the kingdom has delivered 
elaborate judgment in a case where a trade union was con- 
cerned, and in both instances its unanimous decision has 
provoked much comment both from trade unionists and 
from lawyers. In each case the trade union has had the 
worst of it, and in each case many competent legal critics 
are considerably surprised. He would be a bold man who 
would refuse to find any substance in views which Lord 
Lindley and Lord Macnaghten and Lord Robertson hold 
in common, to say nothing of other learned members of the 
House, but there can be no question that the conclusions 
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at which they all arrive were not anticipated by many of 
those qualified to judge ; and were least of all expected by 
the trade unions themselves. Last Monday’s decision 
whittles down the famous case of Allen v. Flood con- 
siderably, and gives a much narrower scope to trade 
unicnists who wish to procure the dismissal of 
non-unionists than was commonly deduced from the 
earlier authority ; while the judgments in the Taff Vale case 
a fortnight before, in declaring that a trades union can be 
sued, and its funds attached to pay damages, show that an 
assumption of thirty years’ standing is erroneous, and en- 
tirely alter the relations of trade unions to the public as 
those relations have hitherto been understood in practice. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, to find that trade 
unionists are anxious to take action of some kind. Judicial 
appeal from the House of Lords there is none: even if the 
Lord Chancellor and his colleagues could be convinced 
that they were in error, the matter is chose jugée, and, what 
is more, respect for precedent would prevent a future 
House of Lords, however much they differed in their heart 
of hearts from their predecessors, from dealing out more 
favourable treatment to trade unions hereafter in another 
case. Therefore the Executive Committee of the London 
‘Trades Council are proposing that an appeal be issued to 
all trade unions to protest, in the hope of moving the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trade Unions Congress to 
agitate for a bill securing to these associations that 
immunity from legal process which they hitherto have 
enjoyed in fact and have been assumed to enjoy in law. 
Now about this proposal two observations should be made. 
First, the project is not practical: there is not the remotest 
chance, as things are, of persuading Parliament to confer 
by statute what judicial interpretation has just declared 
trade unions not to possess. The engine of legislation 
is much too badly driven at present for such an enactment 
to reach the Royal assent. It would have to run the 
gauntlet through the very chamber which, in another 
capacity, has ridiculed the claim of immunity as monstrous, 
and even in the Commons industrial legislation of so con- 
troversial a type stands no more chance of passing than 
would a bill to the reverse effect, imposing in express terms 


the disputed liability, supposing that the Lords had taken ~ 


the other view. Further, not only is the project futile, but 
many good citizens and friends of progress regard it as 
mischievous. A man may welcome the organisation ot 
labour and bitterly resent unfair attacks on workmen’s 
associations without seeing the reasonableness of a law 
which allows trade unions to instigate their agents to action 
against non-unionists, but does not hold the unions answer- 
able for their agents’ conduct. It may well be that the 
framers of the Act of 1871 did not intend trade unions to 
be so answerable—the evidence, we think, points clearly in 
that direction—but it does not follow that thirty years’ ex- 
perience has not shown that it would be more reasonable if 
they were. Of course this does not excuse the Lord Chancei- 
lor, if he has strained the law, which he ought to interpret 
as it stands, into what he thinks it ought to be. But the 
point is that, once this has been done, the result is not 
only so difficult to alter, but so reasonable to the plain man 
(whose only interest in the matter is that the privileges 
and the responsibilities of organised action should be 
equally matched), that the attempt to overthrow the Lords’ 
decision by legislation must fail. 


What, then, is the real moral which trade unions should 
draw from their discomfiture in the Taff Vale case ? It 
seems to us that they would do well to take a leaf out of 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s book and use the judgment, as that in- 


genious lay-cleric has used Regina v. Cockerton, as a stick 
with which to beat concessions of another kind out of Parlia- 
ment. Wisely employed, the Taff Vale case might, we 
believe, be made a most powerful ally in a campaign for 
compulsory arbitration in trade disputes. New Zealand has 
led the way in this, as in so many other industrial reforms, 
and since 1894 more than a hundred differences between 
masters and men—about wages, about hours, about condi- 
tions of labour—have been settled in this way. Why has not 
the system been advocated more widely in England ? Anyone 
who has heard Mr. Reeves, the present Agent-General for 
the Colony, and formerly the Labour Minister responsible 
for the Act of 1894, explain the principles of his measure 
can supply the answer. It is because the advocate of com- 
pulsory industrial arbitration in England has hitherto been 
met by the objection that whereas an award so obtained 
could always be enforced if against the employer (by legal 
seizure of his property if he disobeyed it), it could never be 
enforced if against the workman because a trade union can- 
not be made amenable to legal process. The New Zealand 
Act contains special clauses with the object of bringing the 
men’s associations within the compulsion of the courts. 
Well, now that the House of Lords has decided that a trade 
union can be sued and its funds seized as easily as a com- 
pany or an individual, this cardinal objection to the intro- 
duction of tnis system into England disappears. We are 
far from saying that the problem in England can be solved 
so simply and expeditiously as in New Zealand. It will be 
a long and arduous campaign, to which, as it seems to us, 
the decision which has thrown labour leaders into such con- 
sternation might be treated as a preliminary skirmish. We 
commend this view to the trade unions, because we desire 
to see their legitimate influence extending, because it is by 
the contrivance of machinery to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs that their future usefulness will best be shown, and 
because we are convinced that this way industrial progress 
really lies. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech of Friday week 

was an apt illustration of the real moral to be 

drawn from Fox’s attitude to the French war. To 
Lord Rosebery, the master of timid elegances and 
graceful weakness, there is only one moral, and that a 
moral of prudent inaction, to be drawn from Fox’s 
heroic struggle with the forces of class selfishness and 
panic-stricken privilege, which were able by an un- 
deserved good fortune to command the oratory of 
Burke and the political genius of Pitt. It is enough 
for Lord Rosebery that Fox wrecked his party. 
There are others, those to whom the prospects of office 
are never worth the parchment of a great party’s title 
deeds, who see the permanent truth of those timely and 
patriotic warnings to which Fox’s contemporaries 
refused to listen illustrated once again in the course 
of the present war. The wisdom of Fox’s contention 
that it was the duty and the interest of a British 
Government that embarked on a-war to declare its 
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objects, to set some term to its ravages, to eschew 
wild and limitless schemes of conquest, was proved 
tragically enough in the great war with France. 
How true have events proved such a warning to- 
day! If the Government had regarded this struggle 
as a struggle for the realisation of the specific 
purposes they originally proclaimed, peace could 
have been secured long ago, and some definite 
policy would have been laid down and carried out. But 
the Government thought they were strong enough to 
dispense with the usual formalities of modern warfare. 
They refused to consider terms; they wilfully 
abandoned what Sir Elliot Lees recognises to have 
been an excellent chance of making peace; and 
they set out in full chase of a dream of conquest 
pure and simple. At no single stage in that pursuit 
did the Government or the nation understand to what 
expedients it would be driven at the next. The indis- 
criminate burning of farms was not foreseen at our first 
invasion ; the devastation of the country had no place 


in our early visions of cheap and bloodless victory ; the © 


concentration camps never filled the background of the 
triumphs we were promised, and if anyone had argued 
that we should resort to primitive and barbarous forms 
of torture in one of our own colonies, he would have 
been refused a hearing by his indignant countrymen. 
All these horrors are come clattering at the heels of 
a policy that defied reason and limit, and they have 
brought no issue to our troubles. One expedient after 
another has been tried, and the problems that confront 
us have only been multiplied. The Government are 
drifting from remedies that have failed to remedies that 
are desperate, a rudderless crew without hope or 
inspiration. 

It is this sense of resourcelessness and bewilder- 
ment that explains Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary 
speech on Friday week. One of the most respected of 
those foreign organs to which with an astonishing 
audacity he appealed for proof that his terms to Botha 
were generous, remarked that no Minister who believed 
his policy to be defensible would have resorted to such 
a method of apology. The speech was the speech of 
a man at his wits’ end. But it shows pretty clearly 
how far a responsible Minister can let himself go when 
once the Government breaks away fromall the restraints 
of civilised custom and habit. The tornado of Imperialist 
sentiment has swept a good many supporters of the war 
from all the ancient moorings of a stable morality. But 
there must be very many amongst the supporters of 
the war whose self respect is affronted by the spectacle 
of a Minister defending his policy in a grave national 
crisis by such methods as those Mr. Chamberlain uses. 
He talks of the Boers as ‘‘ brigands” and “ ruffians.”’ 
He refers to Mr. Kruger (his first allusion to the ex- 
President since the death of Mrs. Kruger) as having 
‘“‘fled to Europe”; and he describes as a ‘‘ pack” 
the critics of farm-burning, amongst whom must 
be included Sir Neville Chamberlain, whose service 
to the Empire has been at least as arduous and 
devoted as his own. It must be something of 
a shock to those Imperialists who have retained 
an elementary sense of what is dignified and.decorous 
in our public men to find a responsible Minister 
borrowing the language as well as the ideas out of 
which the coarsest texture of their creed is woven. 
But, perhaps, the most startling sign of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s estrangement from all the accepted ideas 


of civilised society is to be found in the complacent 
self-satisfaction with which he takes credit for our 
omission to let loose all the black populations of 
South Africa in our war with the Boers! The Zimes 
does the same, but it is not surprising that a newspaper 
which is so closely identified with financiers who 
acknowledge no ties of country should have shaken 
itself free from the crusted conventionalities of English 
opinion. There must be a great many Englishmen 
whose views on the war are not our own, who share 
the horror with which we regard this astounding lapse 
from the silent understandings of civilisation. 

It has been one of our chief misfortunes through- 
out this war that the principal spokesman of the 
Government’s policy has been a Minister who, from 
long practice in appealing to the worst elements in the 
national temperament, has come to represent those 
elements almost exclusively in his own attitude. A 
bad cause can be defended with dignity. A mistaken 
policy can be set out in such a manner that its most 
forbidding aspects are keptin the background. Acute 
political differences will remain to divide politicians, 
but a certain standard of courtesy in referring to the 
enemy, a certain gravity of manner, an emphasis on the 
less brutal features of a policy, these at least may be 
expected of public men on both sides. Mr. Chamber- 
lain often speaks as if his only audience were just 
those persons whom every statesman who does not 
wish to be taken for a demagogue is careful to lose 
sight of. Their antics and capers are repulsive enough 
in everyday life. When the responsible Minister 
imitates those antics and capers in his place in Parlia- 
ment, he identifies the public expression of British 
policy with the insolences that characterise the most 
offensive of its popular manifestations. A good 
example of his manner was the remark that we 
should not hesitate to use West African savages in a 
war in Europe. This kind of sally delights his admirers. 
They say that Mr. Chamberlain has taken off the 
gloves, an expression scarcely appropriate to a Minister 
who never debates with them on. In this kind of 
challenge to European sentiment Mr. Chamberlain 
merely copies the grimacing defiance of the rabble 
to whom no country is a neighbour and no foreigner a 
fellow creature. To Mr. Chamberlain there is some- 
thing too subtle in the sentiment which cherishes the 
estimation in which one’s country is held. It is this air 
of meaningless bravado that gives colour to the con- 
tinental impression that England likes to separate her- 
self morally from the common atmosphere of Europe, 
an impression M. Boutmy reproduces in his latest work, 
in which he speaks of us as ‘‘ the provincials of Europe.” 
Those Englishmen who know something of the mutual 
action and reaction of continental and British civilisa- 
tion deplore the impetus that is given to that im- 
pression when a Minister flaunts before the public 
gaze of Europe the Boxer uniform in which the 
most ignorant section of the populace clothes its 
fancies. Those who prize most what is individual in 
our civilisation are the first to shrink with horror 
from a spirit which blurs and disfigures its features by 
repudiating all the voluntary obligations to humanity 
that the bond of common triumphs and common hopes 
implies. There is nothing of the manly and erect 
independence of a self-respecting nation in the 
licence which spontaneously seeks the isolation of the 
outlaw. 
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THE PROPOSED WITHDRAWAL FROM 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 


S time goes on the nature of the new military 
policy in South Africa becomes clearer, and the 
Government’s plan (which it is proposed to father upon 
Lord Kitchener) is already sufficiently plain to merit an 
exact criticism. It amounts to a determination to 
abandon our original attempt, to leave unconquered 
the great bulk of the territory we have (by a pretty 
fiction) ‘‘ annexed,” and to confine our energies to the 
security of gold-producing districts. The new plan 
will inevitably prolong the war until it is turned into a 
kind of chronic unrest; it will be a confession of 
weakness of the most deplorable kind, and it has upon 
its side this one single argument, that it will greatly 
reduce expenditure. From the military point of view, 
the proposed change is exactly parallel to the action of 
a debtor who, after fifteen months’ strenuous endeavours 
to meet his liabilities and clear himself, should give up 
the effort in despair and should determine to pay 
nothing but the interest on his debt for an indefinite 
period. Even from the most sanguine point of view, 
the action proposed could only be compared to the 
establishment of a slowly maturing sinking fund ; 
practically it will become the payment of a yearly 
interest, and the main debt will remain unpaid. 

The difference between the original campaign and 
the new plan which is proposed for next autumn may 
be roughly gathered from the following : 

After the battle of Machadodorp, the last in which 
a large united force of the enemy met the bulk of our 
army in the field, the task remaining to our com- 
manders was exactly the same as that which has been 
presented to a hundred others in similar circum- 
stances throughout military history. When you 
have thoroughly beaten your enemy and proved 
that he cannot stand up against you, he flies 
and scatters. It is then your business (1) to 
follow up your victory, promptly hammering the 
enemy's disorganised and broken forces with your own 
ordered and victorious troops; and it should be possible 
to account for the main part of his army by the vigour 
of the pursuit ; his guns should certainly be captured, 
the bulk of his men put out of action or taken prisoners. 
(2) Supposing the pursuit to but partially successful 
it will be your next concern to dividé your force into a 
number of parcels with each of which you will pursue 
some part of the enemy’s forces. Each has the task of 
forcing to an action or surrounding that which it is fol- 
lowing. The process is tedious, but with any great 
superiority of numbers the issue should never be doubtful. 
What happened as a fact was this. After our signal 
and complete victory the first pursuit utterly failed. 
The second portion of the work was undertaken tardily 
without any one plan of action and without a due in- 
telligence of the dispositions of the enemy. For months 
our columns exhausted themselves marching they 
knew not why or whither, attempting to catch up an 
enemy superior in mobility, and with a much more 
complete system of information. For once that we 
surprised him he surprised us twenty times; and 


though we succeeded in exhausting his shell, and, 
therefore, in rendering useless an artillery which he 
did not hesitate to abandon, we did not achieve a 
final victory. The victory of Machadodorp is now all 
but a year old, its anniversary falls in a few days, and 
the results which should naturally have followed in a 
month have not yet been attained, nor is there the least 
prospect of their attainment. 

To explain this failure the country has been 
flattered and deceived by the most absurd excesses, 
which have done nothing but render us ridiculous 
abroad, while they have destroyed the faculty of 
efficient criticism at home. We have been told 
that the size of the country, the sparseness of its popu- 
lation, the fact that the enemy were mounted, and heaven 
knows what other childish reasons were sufficient 
to account for the breakdown; as though no other 
campaign had afforded ample space for a defeated 
enemy to retire upon, as though no other had been 
fought in deserted districts, and as though we had not 
an ample supply of mounted troops, for whose re- 
mounts we could depend upon the markets of the whole 
world. It is true that these follies have not come so 
much from soldiers as from politicians ; but they have 
been given officially, and they have only added to the 
shame of the South African situation. What has 
spoiled the victory achieved a year ago has been a grave 
lack of mobility following upon an advance which 
neglected to protect its flanks in the rush to secure the 
property of a handful of alien conspirators. The 
hurried march on Johannesburg left our long line of 
communications open to the attacks they still suffer, 
and in the subsequent pursuit of the enemy there was a 
continual failure to outmarch and bring him to action. 

To this failure was added a political terrorism, 
which must always be the chief symptom of weakness 
in a military effort. We encouraged and stiffened an 
enemy whom we failed to attain, and we thought to 
compel a surrender which we could not force in the 
field by threats directed and fulfilled against non- 
combatants and private property. Here, again, a 
false excuse was put forward by the politicians. It 
was pretended that farms were only occasionally burnt, 
and that in punishment of treason—which was a 
round lie; it was asserted that the imprisonment of 
women and children was undertaken to save them 
from starvation, which was untrue, and this statement 
was made the pendant to another—namely, that we 
were compelled to destroy houses and crops lest the 
enemy should provision himself, a falsehood so glaring 
that it could only have been made in the knowledge 
that the great mass of English people are totally 
ignorant of South African conditions and of the dis- 
tribution of the native population. Every foreign 
critic and all competent opinion at home arrived at the 
true cause of the check in our operations, and that 
cause, we repeat, was the lack of mobility. 

It needs no mass of examples to prove a thing so 
obvious. Two will suffice. Immediately after Macha- 
dodorp, on the day following our success, the enemy 
removed their heaviest artillery a distance of eighteen 
miles along the Lydenburg road. Our pursuing and 
victorious forces reached the same spot four days after- 
wards. In the attempt to surround the com- 
mandoes in the south-eastern Transvaal last spring, 
an attempt which was on the high road to 
success, 


failure came from the breakdown of our 
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mounted troops. The northern wing, delaying on 
the shores of Lake Chimia, was checked by the 
assault of Botha (an assault which took us com- 
pletely by surprise). The southern averaged first 
fifteen, then ten, and finally, as it neared the Swaziland 
border, no more than four miles a day. It is not 
proposed to discuss here the causes of this lack of 
mobility. It may be due to insufficient training, 
or to the swamping of our forces with material utterly 
undisciplined. The fact is there, we failed from lack 
of mobility. 

The new plan is a frank confession of this failure. 
We are to tie down forces already inelastic by a system 
of minor fortification along the lines of communication. 
We are to abandon by this at once the advantage of 
great numbers and the power of rapid concentration 
which they afford when lines of communication are 
strongly held by large bodies of men. Weare to make 
certain that one, or possibly two, lines of railway shall 
be fairly secure, though still subject to con- 
tinual attack, and we are to forego the power we 
hitherto have possessed of massing important forces 
at any given point, and using them offensively 
in the pursuit of the enemy. The whole tract 
of country which we have undertaken to govern 
will be abandoned, and a couple of thin lines with the 
gold industry they are intended to feed will alone be 
guaranteed. It will be a confession of failure in 
which our one remaining weapon will be the threat, 
that until the surrender of the enemy their comrades in 
our hands and their wives and children shall remain 
imprisoned—a curious outcome to a campaign which 
had resulted, at one moment, in decisive success, and 
consequent upon which we could, at one moment, have 
dictated our own terms. 

The power of using Cape Colony as a base is to 
remain open to the enemy. He is to be free to come 
and go, to cross and recross the Orange, to accumulate 
ammunition from his petty captures, and to increase his 
forces from the sympathy of his own race in the colony, 
whom we have given every reason to break from our 
allegiance, until the moment when he finds himself 
able to attack in force some selected and weak point in 
this purely defensive scheme. We are frankly to 
commit ourselves to the defensive, and we are to 
advertise to the enemy in South Africa, and to our 
rivals in Europe, that our original attempt will no 
longer be prosecuted. 

It is for politicians to decide the necessity of such 
a policy. It may be that the Treasury will not bear the 
continued expense of an active campaign, and it may be 
that the condition of a great part of the army neces- 
sitates its withdrawal. The War Office may fear the 
effect of further activity upon recruiting or upon the 
popularity of irregular troops, the Colonial Office may 
fear a rising in the Cape, or the Cape Ministry may be 
anxious as to the effect of continued and widespread 
operations upon the natives. But from the purely 
military standpoint and in relation to the definite success 
in arms which was expected of the war, there is no 
question that the new policy is, of all possible schemes, 
from the military standpoint, the least judicious. 
In place of the direct and definite effect which 
would follow the dictation of terms by a victorious 
force, it will substitute a lingering and immobile 
defensive war which (if it last long enough) the first 
European complication may turn into humiliation, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE 
VI. 
Comic PAPERS. 


N discussing the various forms of idle and common 
reading I had resolved, as far as possible, to shrink 
from nothing, however mean or ugly, that honestly fell 
within the scope of the subject. To ignore a popular 
evil because it is vulgar, is like ignoring an invading 
army because it is numerous. It has appeared to me 
that we may extend to the printed literature which 
informs or excites millions of white Christians of our 
own blood and civilisation some portion at least of that 
philosophic study and toleration which we extend to 
the mythologies of the screaming cannibals who exist 
in remote islands. But there is a limit where the most 
imaginative charity falters, and no one will blame me 
if it is with a somewhat sobered mien that I approach 
a subject so solemn and so full of tears as the comic 
papers. 

Nevertheless the neglect of these strange literary 
products on the ground of their debased anil depressing 
character is fraught with serious perils of insincerity 
and illusion. The bad elements of a society are pro- 
tected by their own grotesqueness and _ triviality— 
virtues flourish by being respected, but vices flourish 
by being despised. In this age when the artistic sense 
is miserably prevalent we demand dignity even in our 
devils. But the real original orthodox devil is a 
grotesque thing; not a demi-god but a demi-beast. 
There was infinitely more common-sense and healthy 
morality in the medizval conception of devils as ugly, 
contemptible creatures, strong in their unblushing 
ignominy, than in that sublime monument of senti- 
mentalism and polite devil-worship, the Satan of Milton. 
Evil to the ages of faith was a dirty, tricky 
thing ; not a sombre sublimated man, but a deformity 
in which all that was not an ordinary man was stolen 
from a cow. 

It is in this brutal, semi-human levity, like the 
levity of the devils in the old Cathedral carvings, which 
seems too far below us to be even considered, that we 
must look for the actual condition of the intellect of 
the people. And if we turn our attention to the case 
of comic papers, we shall find that within the last few 
years a revolution has taken place which may indicate 
a change of attitude infinitely more momentous than 
the Transvaal war or the American Presidential 
elections. 

Until recently a comic paper, of the purely popular 
kind which is sold for a half-penny, meant a sheet 
crowded with clamorous and dreary hieroglyphics (which 
are doubtless to be found at Memphis) descriptive of 
the misfortunes of the intoxicated, the woes of marriage, 
the inscrutable omnipotence apparently residing in 
mothers-in-law, and other examples of that universally 
admitted wisdom of this world which we all hail with 
delight in literature and should be startled to meet in 
real life. This kind of thing may drive one or two 
sensitive persons (accidentally left alone with the paper) 
to needless self-slaughter, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that it does any particular moral harm to the 
mass of the people who read it, if indeed (and it is a 
dark and searching question) any people really do. 
The only ethical value of a study of their incessant 
jokes on marriage, for example, is to remind us of how 
steadily and unceasingly men may make game of an 
institution for several centuries, without ever dreaming 
of ceasing to believe in it. When English people deduce 
the presence of secularism or blasphemy or a revolt 
against Catholicism from every silly book or picture in 
Paris proclaiming the immorality of the priests, it 
would perhaps be wiser if they remembered that such a 
conclusion is just like counting all the jokes against 
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mothers-in-law in Comic Cuts, and concluding that the 
English nation disapproves of the marriage vow. 

But into the domain of this honest, open, trans- 
parently imbecile English jocularity, there has entered 
another class of comic papers. They profess, obviously 
enough, to model themselves on the French sheets of 
the same class, and the illustrations of the two put 
side by side form an admirable lecture on the value 
and difficulty of pen and ink impressionism, the French 
pictures showing what an arresting effect may be pro- 
duced by two or three lines put in the right place, and 
the English showing what a brainless vision of chaos 
and old night may be produced by them when put in 
the wrong place. It is, however, rather of their social 
than their merely technical side that I wish to speak. 
The shirt front of a dandy and the skirts of a ballet 
girl are the objects that recur in them with the 
monotony of a wall-paper, but this fact has some 
ethical basis ; they are not solely and entirely inserted 
because they are easy to draw. 

There is at least one definite change involved, 
and a deplorable change for the worse. The professor 
of the old barbaric picturewriting of the plebeian comic 
paper depicted in some sense the life of his own class. 
He dealt much in red-nosed heroes with patches on 
their trousers, whose adventures mirrored to some 
degree the practical joking and horseplay common 
ameng such people. For that horseplay we have a 
profound distaste, but there is nothing eternal or 
authoritative about our distaste for it ; for all we know 
they may be right and we may be wrong. The chasm 
is absolute, like the chasm between two civilisations ; 
but whether it is they who are over gross or 
we who are over sensitive will never be known 
until the Day of Judgment. We realise now 
that there were errors in the aristocracies of 
strong muscles. It is not so very difficult to believe 
that there may be errors in what is, after all, the 
aristocracy of weak nerves. A vast, vulgar Saturnalia, 
such as that of a Bank Holiday at Margate, offends 
the superficial eye and ear; but there is surely in all 
of us a better and deeper self, which reads in it first 
and last the burden of Mr. Henley’s verse : 

“Praise the generous gods for giving 
In this world of sin and strife, 


With some little time for living, 
Unto each the joy of life.” 


In any case, it was this vulgar but valid and not 
evil life which the old comic paper chronicled, the life 
of the lower classes. But the new and flashy comic 
paper seeks primarily to be more fashionable than 
the Merning Post. It aims chiefly at giving 
to its heroes that sumptuous and asinine splen- 
dour which is not to be expressed except by the 
remarkable word ‘‘ dude,” which is, I imagine, the 
opposite of gentleman. This literary and pictorial 
tuft hunting is a most painful sign, for the working 
classes have not been commonly tuft hunters. That 
they should indulge their own vices to the full extent 
is bad, but human and excusable. But surely if there 
is a contemptible sight in this world it is a man 
envying the vices that he has not got. It is difficult 
indeed to imagine any human being preferring the 
yawning and simpering life of the green-room and the 
restaurant, which is the pabulum of Pick-me-up, to 
a game of ‘‘ shove-halfpenny ” or a pot ofbeer. There 
is no conceivable reason why any young man should 
be ashamed of talking to chorus girls, since they 
are doubtless as decent people as anyone else; 
but it is difficult indeed to understand why 
any young man should be proud of it, since they 
are a great deal easier to know than any 
ordinary ladies he might see at a conversazione. The 


essential pride, however, which underlies the life of the 
Pick-me-up chimera is the idea of having a great 
deal of money and losing it as quickly and as conven- 
There may be a strange class in 


tionally as possible. 


the community which really calls this by the name of 
enjoyment. I only say that it is a disgrace to the poorer 
classes that they are not content with a thoroughly 
vulgar comic literature in which it is possible to get 
twice the fun for half the money. 

The first and last impression produced by this light 
literature of music-hall frivolity is a sense of almost 
insupportable desolation. Inthe whole werld of things 
conceivable there is nothing so unmervifully hopeless as 
an infinity of mere facetiousness, a tyrannical night- 
mare of jesting. All the really popular humourists 
such as Sterne and Dickens have really owed their 
place by the fireside not to the fact that they were 
humorous, but to the fact that they were serious, that 
all their jokes were bubbles upon a great sea of 
sympathy. Without this assurance the human soul 
is more chilled and homeless in the world of pure 
humour than in the Arctic circle. There are few of us 
who would not prefer to find ourselves in the deepest 
of Dante’s hells, throttled in the ice among the traitors, 
to finding ourselves in a world such as that which is 
eternally renewed by the new comic papers, with their 
men who care for nothing but dancing girls and 
their dancing girls who care for nothing but 
money. In the circle of the traitors, amid the 
black and crushing memories of perjury and oppres- 
sion, it might be possible to pass a thousand years 
with the hope that some mellow and generous memory 
might awaken for a moment in the heart of one of the 
damned. But the world of pure levity is a world by 
itself ; its bloodless and godless inhabitants have never 
had any serious moments, and to a man with any 
human capacity for joy their faces are all as strange 
and cruel as those of invaders from some other planet. 
To dream of such a world of unremitting and inevitable 
jest and luxury would be an atheistic nightmare from 
which a man might with a good deal of relief awake to 
be hanged. 

G. K. C. 





ON SOME DISABILITIES OF THOSE WHO 


TRAVEL. 
Sed quid existis videre ? 


HE evening papers tell us that our country-people 
are not leaving the country this year in such 
numbers as formerly, and that the British boycott has 
reduced several watering-places of the continent to a 
desperate plight. If only it is true, this is surely good 
hearing—I mean the news that many who usually go 
abroad at this season are staying at home; for as to 
the ruin of the foreign resorts, I do not know why 
anyone should desire it, while, on the other hand, if a 
few innkeepers who subsisted upon English custom 
now miss it, truly ‘‘the tears live in an onion that 
should water this sorrow” for a rapacious and migra- 
tory race of men. The real humour of the ‘ Read 
them a lesson” theory lay in the prodigious com- 
placency which assumed that the continent thrives 
solely on the crumbs that fall from our table, that most 
foreigners keep hostelries or sell something useful to 
travellers from England, and that no opinions, antipa- 
thies, or prejudices can possibly hold out against the 
prospect of losing money ! 

However, I am glad so many English people (if 
the newspapers do not lie) are giving up the continent. 
It is, of course, continually held up to us as matter 
for national satisfaction that, as a people, we make a 
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greater use than others of the increased facilities for 
seeing the world. Thanks to that, we are better 
informed and fairer-minded. Travelling opens the 
mind and stocks it. It is a magical process of expan- 
sion by which prejudice leaks out and experienced 
judgments take its place. We are persuaded that if 
all the world travelled as much as we do, universal 
peace would not be a Russian dream ; and we account 
for many things we do not like in the character 
or the conduct of other peoples by reflecting that 
they are, in comparison, untravelled. Now, all this 
cant about the advantages of foreign travel (and several 
more might be added) neglects the obvious considera- 
tion that there are many ways of travelling and many 
types of traveller. Where, pray, are the travelled 
thousands of our countrymen who have gained a 
greater knowledge of the world, easier manners, more 
tolerance, more fraternity, or a store of solid informa- 
tion from their journeys? We will not speak, if you 
please, of those whose vocation it is (as bagmen or 
professed explorers), nor of those for whom it is a shift 
to recover health, or wealth, or credit. But of the rest, 
an enormous proportion never give themselves the 
opportunity of learning anything about the countries 
they visit, for the simple reason that they frequent, by 
preference, places where they can speak with no one 
but other travellers (usually their countrymen, often 
their own friends), and where Nature engrosses them 
so completely that they are tempted, in their hearts, to 
think of the mere inhabitants as a blot upon the land- 
scape. Others resort conscientiously to cities, and 
are too busy seeing churches and museums to observe 
what lies immediately before them—human nature, 
the manners and customs of strangers. These 
travellers, no doubt, get something out of their 
excursions which they would not have at home; 
and they are perfectly justified in going abroad. 
But while we congratulate them on being able 
to go so far to get fine air and to see pictures, 
let us remember that in most cases there can 
be no question of correcting prejudices or enlarging 
the conception of civilisation. 

But there are two sorts of English people who 
ought to be encouraged by every means to stay at 
home ; the first because they are offensive when they 
are abroad, the second, because they are insufferable 
when they are returned; the one, because they mis- 
represent us; the other, because they misrepresent the 
foreigner. Nothing can be said about the ill-manners 
of many English travellers which has not been said 
before—except, possibly, that the offenders are com- 
monly well-bred persons at home. But perhaps it 
is not sufficiently realised that, as very few correct 
prejudices by travel, a great many only travel to 
confirm them. They go abroad with a curious assort- 
ment of vague opinions about foreign nations, both 
such as we are all in a measure born into, and such as 
are generated by the ignorance or malevolence of the 
Press ; and half the enjoyment of travel for them is 
the corroboration, the crystallisation of the very im- 
pressions they carried abroad. The general notion of 
national superiority, which is an excellent thing and a 
source of strength so long as it is simply instinctive, 
is far less respectable when it pretends to rely upon 
reason and experience. The untravelled man who has 
a prejudice against aliens because he does not know 
them is very probably a patriot; the traveller who 
returns to add the authority of the ‘‘man who has 
been there” to the force of traditional errors and the 
prestige of printed calumny is an abominable prig. 

Heaven forbid we should never travel but for pur- 
poses of self-improvement! Our ancestors, it is true, 
usually gave that as their pretext ; but in reality they 
travelled—one has only to read their letters to see it— 
because they enjoyed seeing strange people and strange 
places, and were bent upon indulging a vast and 
curious interest in human affairs. It is true, the 


travelled Englishman in past centuries was frequently 
a philosopher, almost always a European gentlemen ; 
for there was such a thing as European society before 
cosmopolitanism was heard of. Our ancestors that 
had the leisure and the means to roam Europe, 
wandered ceremoniously, not without a graceful 
ostentation, carefully surrounded with whatever could 
attract to themselves the best company of every 
place. Their fraternity was complete’ within 
the limits of a class, rather than a_ kingdom; 
national pride was with them an instinct, and 
was not yet a dogma. They commonly returned 
home as ignorant of the manners and conditions of the 
unprivileged classes in the countries they visited as 
were the natives of their own rank, or as themselves 
were of much that concerned the lives of their inferiors 
at home. Moreover, men, and the works of men, 
engaged their curiosity, almost to the exclusion of 
natural marvels. Nevertheless, our ancestors went 
abroad to some purpose. Before they set out they had 
generally taken the trouble to learn as much of the 
language, the literature, the history of foreign nations 
as perhaps one in a hundred of our modern travellers 
acquire. They were the men of learning, the great 
nobles, the men of affairs. Foreign travel frequently 
raised their eloquence, instilled the useful sense of 
relativity, and taught great personages to look their 
art. 
4 Who, in our age, would restrict the luxury of 
travel to a class? On the contrary, it would be an 
admirable thing if a few of the really unsophisticated 
among our country-people could go abroad, once in 
their lives, not under the guidance of professional 
guides, charitable committees, or technical instructors, 
but on their own account, and simply for pleasure. 
They would be capable, at least, of surprise; it is 
likely they would appreciate what they saw, and come 
back pleased. They would certainly learn something 
about the conditions under which humble people— 
peasants and artisans—live in continental countries, 
which would astound them. But of the sophisticated 
classes, not one traveller in twenty cares to learn any- 
thing about the people ; and it is certainly true that 
there is far less social intercourse at the present day 
(internationalists apart) between England and the con- 
tinent than there was when travel was a greater anda 
costlier business. 
O. P. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE PROPOSED ALTERATION. OF ‘THE 
GERMAN CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


HE constitutional difficulties that are connected witli 

the reform of the German customs tariff make it 
difficult for English readers to understand the full signifi« 
cance of the tariff bill that has recently been published 
by the German Imperial Government. Therefore, it is 
desirable to make some explanatory remarks on this very 
complicated situation. In the first place, some of the 
differences between the “autonomous” and the “ conven- 
tional” tariffs must be made clear. Goods imported from 
countries that have concluded commercial treaties or con- 
ventions with Germany pay the duties fixed in the con- 
ventional tariff; goods imported from other countries pay 
the duties fixed in the autonomous tariff. ‘The conventional 
tariff is applied in most cases, since most countries of the 
world have regulated their commercial relations with 
Germany by treaty. The autonomous duties were fixed in 
1879 by Bismarck, who was converted to Protection at that 
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time; only a few of them have been altered since. The 
conventional duties are the result of the famous commercial 
treaties that Germany concluded in 1891-94. The duties 
of the conventional tariff are, of course, lower than those 
of the autonomous tariff. The commercial treaties will 
expire at the end of 1903, if due notice is given one year 
beforehand, which is likely to be the case. Then the con- 
ventional tariff would cease to exist, and the autonomous 
tariff would become general; but it is hoped that before 
1903 Germany will either renew the old treaties or conclude 
new similar treaties. 

There is a further important distinction between the 
two German tariffs: the autonomous tariff is, like any 
other German legislative measure, the result of the delibera- 
tions and votes of the Federal Council and the Reichstag. 
The Reichstag has not the same influence on the making 
of the conventional tariff. According to the German Con- 
stitution, commercial treaties with foreign countries are 
concluded by the’ Emperor after having received the ap- 
proval of the Federal Council. It is true they must be 
sanctioned afterwards by the Reichstag; but practically 
this means that the Reichstag can only accept or rejeci the 
treaties en bloc---it cannot alter details. Therefore, the 
reductions of the duties to be granted to foreign countries 
depend substantially on the judgment and decision of the 
Emperor and the Federal Council, not on those of the 
Reichstag. 

The Agrarian party has long considered this state of 
things as very unsatisfactory ; for since, according to the 
counsel of Count Caprivi, the corn duties were reduced 
by the commercial treaties of 1891-94, the Agrarians do 
not trust the Government any more. They have tried to 
find a means to prevent the Emperor and the Federal 
Council reducing the autonomous duties too much by com- 
mercial treaties. This they hope to accomplish by the 
introduction of a “minimum” tariff. So they proposed to 
insert for the future maximum and minimum duties in the 
new autonomous tariff, and to make a law that the Emperor 
and the Federal Council should not have the right to grant 
any lower reductions than those of the minimum tariff. 
They hope to fix the duties of the minimum tariff suffi- 
ciently high by aid of the Reichstag. 

The publication of the new tariff bill shows that the 
Imperial Government has partly met the demands of the 
Agrarians, curtailing its own constitutional prerogative. 

The Government considered it desirable to alter first 
the autonomous tariff according to the economic wants of 
Germany and then to attempt to conclude treaties of com- 
merce on the new basis. The recent bill deals only with 
the autonomous tariff. If its figures are high, it may be 
expected that they will be lowered by new treaties of com- 
merce according to the discretion of the Government. 

However, there are very important exceptions to this. 
The Imperial Government proposes fixed minimum duties 
for the chief sorts of grain. The following table shows 
the present duties on grain and the proposed rise of these 
duties : 








| At present. In future. 
Autono- Conven- Maximum. | Minimum 
mous. tional. : 
—_ apintea | | 

| Marks. Metis, | Maske. | Marks. 
Rye (100 kg.) | 5 350 6 | 5 
Wheat _,, | 5 3-50 6.50 | 5-50 
Barley ,, | 2.25 2 4 ig 
Oats » | 4 2.80 6 rg 

| 


The importance of these duties may be estimated if 
we consider that the average prices of grain (100 kg.) in 
Germany during the last years were: rye 14.5 marks, 
wheat 18 marks, barley 16.8 marks, oats 14.7 marks 
In future the lowest duty on rve, wheat and oats would be 
a third of their price. ‘Thus the Imperial Government has 
yielded in the most important point to the extravagant 
demands of the Agrarians. On other points as well it has 


made great concessions to the Agrarian policy. The bill 
proposes a considerable rise of duties on vegetables, seeds, 
hops, fruit, animals, poultry, meat, lard, butter, cheese, 
eggs, &c. The Government plans also a great increase of 
duties on industrial products, although not to the same 
extent as for agricultural products. Reductions of duties 
are only proposed in limited number. In numerous 
cases it intends to keep to the existing duty. It is im- 
possible to enumerate and discuss the details very circum- 
stantially in a short article. The tariff has no less than 
946 members. 

The Imperial Government has not yet officially stated 
for what reasons it proposes such an enormous rise of the 
Agrarian duties, which is certain to be a great burden to 
the industrial and commercial classes of the population. 
But it seems that Count Biilow will justify the rise by mili- 
tary considerations. He is said to believe that the agricul- 
tural population, nobility and peasants, provides the army 
with its best officers and men (this is, however, a theory 
that is much disputed) and that therefore the economic 
position of the agricultural population should be strength- 
ened by protectionist measures, even if the other classes 
suffer thereby. 

The propositions of the Government have not been 
greeted with great joy by the Press. A storm of indigna- 
tion rages in the Radical and Social Democratic papers, 
which have a very large circulation. The extreme Agra- 
rians declare that the Government has only made “ half- 
work”; they demand higher Protective duties. The 
organs of the more moderate parties hardly venture to give 
a definite opinion on the bill. 

The most important questions that now arise are the 
two following: (1) Will the bill become law ? (2) Will it 
be possible to conclude new treaties of commerce on such 
a basis ? The questions are really one ; for when it is seen 
that the tariff forms an obstacle to the conclusion of new 
commercial treaties, it will stand little chance of becoming 
law. The importance of foreign markets for German in- 
dustry is very great ; if these should be closed to it by high 
tariffs, a critical period in the economic development ot 
Germany would follow; many goods would be unsaleable, 
many workmen unemployed, and the maintenance of the 
mass of the population that now benefits by the import of 
cheap food-stuffs, would become more difficult. The 
Government also is convinced of the importance of 
German export trade, and regards it as its duty to further 
the sale of German goods in foreign countries. It there- 
fore tries to induce other countries to lower their duties on 
German goods, and in consequence of this is itself obliged 
to meet them half way, 7.e., not to set its own duties too 
high. Since the conclusion of the treaties of commerce in 
1891-94 German exports have considerably increased ; 
therefore it is one of the chief tasks of German commercial 
policy to obtain like favourable conditions for the sale 
of German goods abroad. The question is if it is possible 
to do this and content the Agrarians at the same time. The 
Imperial Government at present tries to attain both ends. 
But if it were found that the negotiations on new commer- 
cial treaties came to nought, because the German tariff 
contained too high corn duties, then even the Government 
might be expected to sacrifice the corn duties for the sake 
of the more important interests of the export industry. 
It will soon be possible to find out, even without direct 
official negotiations, whether the most important foreign 
countries will be inclined to conclude new treaties of com- 
merce with Germany in spite of the high German duties 
on corn. If they refuse to do so, the Imperial Government 
will still have time to drop the high corn duties—express- 
ing its regrets to the Agrarian party. It was cautious enough 
to remark with curious emphasis when publishing the bill 
that it would still be altered—although this fact was obvious. 


If the bill should become law without being altered, and 
should prevent the conclusion of new commercial treaties, 
the Government would still be able to save Germany from 
economic isolation and tariff wars. Nobody can force the 
Emperor to give notice that the old treaties will expire 
in 1903; therefore he may simply let them remain as they 
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are. In this case the high duties of the new autonomous 
tariff would only be raised on goods coming from the few 
countries which have not concluded any commercial con- 
vention with Germany. 

Is it probable, however, that this tariff bill will become 
_— Will the Federal Council and the Reichstag accept 
it 

The details of the bill, and especially the high Agrarian 
duties, are hardly likely to be altered by the Federal Coun- 
cil. There the Prussian votes, and those of several other 
German States where the Agrarian element is strong, are 
sure to be given in favour of the bill. Only the represen- 
tatives of the free Hansa towns are thorough-going sup- 
porters of Free Trade principles in the Federal Council. The 
only clause of the bill that might be rejected by the Federal 
Council is the minimum tariff, because to agree to this 
tariff would mean to bind its own hands for negotiations. 
If the Federal Council refused to sanction the minimum 
tariff, it would be a great gain. 

In the Reichstag the bill will meet with violent opposi- 
tion. It is sometimes affirmed that the Reichstag has an 
Agrarian majority, but that is in no way certain. If the 
Conservatives, Imperialists, some National Liberals, the 
Anti-Semites, and some smaller groups are counted as Agra- 
rians, they only command a majority if they are supported 
by the Central Party, the Roman Catholics. As a fact, 
this combination of a majority is sometimes possible ; but 
in general the Central Party is a very unreliable auxiliary, 
and always demands a high payment for its services. 
Among the 397 members of the Reichstag there are hardly 
100 confirmed Agrarians, and opposed to them are about 
110 members (about 60 Social Democrats and 50 Radicals) 
who will do everything they can to wreck the bill. Their 
leaders declare already that they will on no account allow 
the Agrarian group to terrorise the Reichstag, and that 
they would not shrink from systematic obstruction in 
order to check the passing of this “ monstrous bill.” The 
National Liberals and the Central Party, who are in favour 
of moderate protection, will try to mediate between the 
extreme parties. The decision rests with the Central Party, 
which commands the votes of more than 100 members. But 
this party is in a very difficult position ; a great many of its 
constituents are Catholic peasants, who demand high 
agrarian duties ; others are industrial workmen whose elec- 
toral vote might be lost if the party supported a policy that 
would raise the price of the necessities of life. At present 
the representatives of the Central Party speak with great 
reserve on the subject of the tariff. It is most likely that 
they will leave their decision on the various duties to the 
very last minute. 

What the future may bring forth is therefore uncertain. 
So far the Agrarians have no cause to rejoice. The popular 
agitation against the Corn Laws will be tremendous. The 
ground that is lost by the weakness of the Government 
may be regained by the energy of the people. This autumn 
and winter will see a fierce struggle in Germany ; the oppo- 
nents of the Agrarian party are well organised, and have 
collected considerable funds; thousands of meetings will 
be held against the bill; lectures on the disastrous conse- 
quences of Protection will be given everywhere. So there 
is good cause to hope that the Protectionist danger may 
be averted from Germany, and the further spread of Pro- 
tectionism in other lands thereby checked ; for other coun- 
tries are likely to follow the example given by Germany. 


Berlin. PauL ARNDT. 


ON IGNORANCE. 


HERE is not anything that can so suddenly flood 

the mind with shame as the conviction of ignor- 

ance, yet we are all ignorant of nearly everything there 
is to be known. Is it not wonderful, then, that we shouid 


be so sensitive upon the discovery of a fault which must 
of necessity be common to all, and that in its highest 
degree? The conviction of ignorance would not shame 
us thus if it were not for the public appreciation of our 
failure. 

If a man proves us ignorant of German or the 
order of titles of the English nobility, or the rules of 
billiards, or any other matter, we do not care for his 
proofs, so that we are alone with him: first because we 
can easily deny them all, and continue to wallow in our 
ignorance without fear, and secondly, because we can 
always counter with something we know, and that he 
knows nothing of, such as the Creed, or history of Little 
Bukleton, or some favourite book. Then, again, if we 
are alone with our opponent, it is quite easy to pretend 
that the subject on which we have shown ignorance is 
unimportant, peculiar, pedantic, hole in the corner, 
and this can be brazened out even about Greek or Latin. 
Or, again, we can turn the laugh against him, saying 
that he has just been studying up the matter, and is 
airing his knowledge, or we can begin making jokes 
about him till he grows angry—and so forth. We are 
under no necessity to be ashamed. 

But if there be others present ? Ah! Hoc est aliud 
rem, that is another matter, for then the biting shame 
of ignorance suddenly displayed conquers and bewilders 
us. We have no defence left. We are at the mercy of 
the discoverer, we own and confess, and become insig- 
nificant or go away. 

Note that all this depends upon what the audience 
conceive ignorance to be. It is very certain that if a 
man should betray in Fittleworth that he did not know 
how to ride a horse he would be broken down and lost, 
and similarly if you are in a country house among the 
rich you are shipwrecked unless you can show acquaint- 
ance with the daily habits of wealth, and among the 
poor you must be very careful, to wear good cloth and to 
use the oaths they understand. Among boysand young 
men to seem ignorant of vice is the ruin of you, and 
you had better not have been born than appear doubtful 
of theeffects ofstrongdrink when youare in the company 
of Patriots. There was a man who died of shame this 
very year in a village of Savoy because he did not know 
the name of the King reigning over France to-day, and 
it is a common thing to see men utterly cast down in 
bar-rooms off the Strand because they cannot correctly 
recite the opening words cf ‘‘ Boys of the Empire.” 
There are school-girls who become ill and pine 
away because they are shown to have misplaced 
the name of Dagobert III. in the list of Merovingian 
Monarchs, and quite careless men will blush if they 
are found ignoring the family name of some peer. 
Indeed, there is nothing so contemptible or insignificant 
but that in some society or other it is required to be 
known, and that the ignorance of it may net at any 
moment cover one with confusion. Nevertheless we 
should not on that account attempt to learn everything 
there is to know (for that is manifestly impossible), nor 
even to learn everything that is known, for even that 
would be a tedious and heart-breaking task, but rather 
we should study the means employed for warding off 
these sudden convictions of Ignorance which are the 
ruin of so many. 

These methods of defence are very numerous and 
are for the most part easy of acquirement. The most 
powerful of them by far (but the most dangerous) is to 
fly into a passion and marvel how anyone can be such a 
fool as to pay attention to wretched trifles. ‘* Powerful,” 
because it appeals to that strongest of all passions in 
men by which they are predisposed to cringe before 
what they think to be a superior state of society. 
‘‘ Dangerous,” because if it fail in its object this method 
does not save you from shame, and secures you in addi- 
tion a bad quarrel, and perhaps a heavy beating. Still 
it has many votaries, and is more often carried off than 
any other. Thus, if in Bedfordshire some one catches 
you erring on a matter of crops you profess that in 
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London such things are not thought much ot; or 
again, in the society of professors at the universities 
an ignorance of letters can easily be turned by an allu- 
sion to that fast life of the rich where letters grow 
insignificant ; or at sea, if you slip on common terms, 
speak a little of your luxurious occupations on land and 
you will usually be safe. 

There are other and safer defences. One of these is 
to turn the attack by showing great knowledge on a 
cognate point, or by remembering that the knowledge 
your opponent boasts has been somewhere contra- 
dicted by some authority. Thus, if some day (a common 
occurrence in London clubs) a friend should say : 

‘*Come, let us hear you decline reruppevoc,” you 
can answer carelessly : 

‘You know as well as I do that the form is purely 
Paradigmatic and is never found.” é 

Or again, if you put the Wrekin by an error into 
Staffordshire you can say, ‘‘I was thinking of the 
Jurassic formation which is the basis of the forma- 
tion,” &c. Or, ‘‘ Well? Shrewsbury . . . Staf- 
fordshire ? Oh! of course, I had got my mind 
mixed up with the graves of the Staffords somehow.” 
Very few people will dispute this. Of course there is 
this grave difficulty attached, that you must know a 
good many things, or else have a ready imagination 
and a stiff face. 

Yet another way is to cover your retreat with 
buffoonery, pretending to be ignorant of the most 
ordinary things, so as to seem to have been playing the 
fool only when you made the first error. But there is 
a special form of this which has always seemed to me 
the most excellent by far of all known ways of escape. 
It is to showa steady and crass ignorance of very nearly 
everything that can be mentioned, and with all this to 
keep a steady mouth, a determined eye, and (this is 
essential) to show by a hundred allusions that you have 
on your own ground an excellent store of knowledge. 
This is the true offensive-defensive in this kind of 
assault, and therefore the perfection of tactics. 

Thus if one should say: 


‘* Well, it was the old story. Avayy. 
It might happen to anyone to answer : 
‘*] never read the play.” 


This you will think perhaps an irredeemable fall, 
but it is not, as will appear from this dialogue, in which 
the method is developed : 


SAPIENS: But, good heavens, it isn’t a play! 

IGNORAMUS: Of course not. I know that as well as you, 
but the character of Avayx) dominates the play. You won't 
deny that ? 

SAPIENS: You don’t seem to have much acquaintance with 
Liddle and Scott. 

IGNORAMUS: I didn’t know there was anyone called 
Liddell in it, but I knew Scott intimately, both before and 
after he succeeded to the estate. 

SAPIENS: But I mean the dictionary. 

IGNORAMUS: I’m quite certain that his father wouldn’t 
let him write a dictionary. Why, the library at Bynton 
hasn’t been opened for years. 


If after five minutes of that Ignoramus cannot get 
Sapiens floundering about in a world he. knows nothing 
of, it is his own fault. 

But if Sapiens is over tenacious there is a final 
method which may not be the most perfect, but which 
I have always tried myself, and usually with very con- 
siderable success : 

Sapiens: Nonsense, man, The dictionary. The Greek 

dictionary. : 

IGNORAMUS: What has Anan/i to do with Greek ? 

SAPIENS: I said avayxy. 

Icnoramus: Oh! h——h! you said avaycy; I thought 
you said Ananti. Of course, Scott didn’t call the play 
Ananti, but Ananti was the principal character, and one 
always calls it that in the family. It is very well written. 
If he hadn’t that shyness about publishing, &c. 


And lastly, there is the method of upsetting the 
plates and dishes, breaking your chair, setting fire to 


the house, shooting yourself, or otherwise swallowing 


up all memory of your shame in a great catastrophe. 
But that is a method for cowards ; the brave man goes 
out into the hall, comes back with a stick, and says 
firmly, ‘‘ You have just deliberately and cruelly exposed 
my ignorance to this company ; I shall, therefore, beat 
you soundly with this stick in the presence of them 
all.” This you then do to him, or he to you, muéatis 
mutandis, ceteris paribus ; and that is all I have to say 
on Ignorance. 
CALIBAN. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


T’S an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the 
slackening of trade reported in most of the leading 
commercial and industrial centres as a result of the 
continuance of the war has had at least the effect of 
lessening the demand for money and thus securing the 
maintenance of low rates. It had been expected in some 
quarters that a three per cent. Bank rate would only 
last for a few weeks as was the case last summer, but 
monetary conditions are now materially different from 
those obtaining a year ago, when prices of most leading 
commodities were abnormally high and the ordinary 
business of the country thus called for the use of a 
correspondingly large volume of funds. Nor is the 
increase in floating credits confined to home 
markets. Money is comparatively so cheap on 
the continent, and especially in France, that Paris 
bankers have been active purchasers of commercial 
paper on this side of the Channel, and have even 
added to the already large stock of British Trea- 
sury bills in their portfolios. The check to speculation 
in Wall Street arising from crop damage and labour 
difficulty, even if only temporary, has lessened the 
demand for money in the United States, and it may be 
well on towards the end of the year before the neces- 
sity arises for remitting gold to pay for our produce 
purchases. Unless some foreign demand for bullion of 
this description arises, easy conditions seem likely to 
prevail, for the Government borrowings for a few 
months aheadare settled, and presumably provided for, 
and are not hanging over the market in an inchoate 
shape, as was the improvident policy of the Treasury 
lastautumn. The present position shows how useless it 
is to dogmatise on money matters, to which so many and 
such changing elements contribute. In the early nine- 
ties, with dull trade and continuously low money rates, 
it was a common remark that ‘‘ the way of the capitalist 
was hard,” and that money waslosing itsearning capacity. 
Recent developments, especially in the United States, 
have shown conclusively that the influence of capital is 
unimpaired, and a glance down the London Stock 
Exchange list will show such returns from first-class 
stocks as would make the mouths of trustees or 
investors of afew years ago to water. Now that 
money can no longer be placed on deposit or be other- 
wise temporarily employed on remunerative terms, a 
perception of the foregoing facts is filtering through 
the various markets, and gilt-edged securities are 
securing some increased amount of attention. Were 
it not for this weary war the movement would soon 
attain important dimensions. 

So far as stock dealings generally are concerned 
the present may be considered as the depth of the 
holiday season. Home Railway stocks have stood, on 
the whole, the bombardment of unfavourable dividend 
announcements with greater steadiness than might 
have been looked for. The reduced distributions were 
so obviously pending that ‘‘ bear” operators wasted 
their energies in lowering quotations quite early in the 
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year, and had nothing more to ‘‘go for” when 
the ‘reports were issued. I last week called 
attention to the fact that the decrease in net 
revenues due to a rise in the price of coal 
was not unprecedented, and from previous experience 
a quick recovery in dividends and prices may be con- 
fidently predicted. For the past half year most of the 
‘* heavy ” lines have paid from 1} to 14 per cent. less 
than in the first half of 1900. Turning to the results 
in the second half of 1893 when the last great coal 
strike was in progress, the reductions, though more 
irregular, were vastly more important. Thusthe Midland 
proprietors had to face a decrease of 3} per cent., the 
Great Central 3 per cent., the Great Northern and 
Great Eastern 2} per cent. each, and the North- 
Western and Brighton 1? per cent. each. The North- 
Eastern, from exceptional causes, then declared } per 
cent. higher dividend. . 

The movements in most of the speculative markets 
are dependent from day to day on the tone of American 
securities, the most active department, as is usual in 
dull times, giving the key to operations generally. 
The strike in the steel trade is certainly an unfavour- 
able feature, especially in view of the large amount of 
United States Steel Trust shares which are floating 
about or held in weak hands on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A sharp drop of over 10 points produces un- 
pleasant results in such a market. The firms chiefly 
concerned in the organisation of the Trust profess no 
great uneasiness as to the outcome or duration of the 
strike. They point out that labour is by no means so 
well organised in the United States as here. The 
desire of most American workmen to outstrip their 
fellows operates to prevent really united action in the 
matter of time or wages, while detachments of new 
hands are continually arriving in the country. The 
indecision shown by the leaders of the movement 
appear to confirm these views. Recent decisions of 
the law lords here have doubtless had a weakening 
effect upon labour organisations in this country, and 
the result is to be regretted in face of the possible 
tyranny of the combinations of capital. These justify 
the organisations of labour notwithstanding their 
occasional mistakes of policy and action. 

In the Mining market business has been almost at 
a standstill. The initiative, so far as South African 
shares is concerned, comes chiefly from Paris. Pur- 
chasers here have been so often disappointed by the 
war news that few fresh buyers come forward, while 
holders who have faced the storm and stress of the 
last two years have no temptation to realise. The 
supposed development shown by borings in the Turf 
Club grounds at Johannesburg, indicating a flattening 
of the reef and consequent extended available area, 
and the vote taken in Parliament for funds for the 
administration of the Transvaal, have alike failed to 
infuse vitality into dealings. West African ventures 
have been decidedly flat. The making-up of quota- 
tions in this department went on merrily so long as 
there was no need for realisations ; but now the dealers 
for the time being are quite disinclined to make prices 
except in a few ef the better known descriptions. Of 
course, there are rich veins of ore in the territory, both 
of the ‘* banket” and quartz formation ; but the 
difficulty of transport and the unhealthy climate retard 
development. Ata meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields 
Corporation it was stated that it has taken three years 
to complete thirty-nine miles of line from the coast to 
Taquah, and an equal additional length would be 
needed to reach the company’s property. As the 
Government is to be partly reimbursed out of net 
profits of the mines, there is naturally a good deal of 
grumbling at this snail-like progress. West Australian 
and British Columbian shares remain under the blight 
of the Whitaker Wright revelations, and it is difficult 
to see when confidence will be restored. 


E. R. McD, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


BISHOP WESTCOTT AND ROBERT BROWNING. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Your interesting reference to the late Bishop ot 
Durham and Robert Browning sent me to unearth from 
among the papers of the defunct Browning Society the 
delightful essay delivered by Professor Westcott—as he was 
then—in 1882 to the Cambridge Browning Society. There 
is but little reference in it to “ Death in the Desert,” but the 
late Bishop has pointed out an admirable illustration of how 
the true human life will present a just balance of powers in 
the course of its progress. I transcribe an illuminative 
passage that may be of interest to your readers in case the 
essay in question is out of print. It is to remind us that 
Browning has worked out the above thesis in a pair ot 
characters each stamped with a real nobility, and yet each 
essentially imperfect—Lazarus and Cleon. 

“In the strangely fascinating epistle of ‘ Karshish ’ Brown- 
ing has drawn the portraiture of one to whom the eternal is 
sensibly present, whose spirit has gained prematurely 
absolute predominance : 

Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 

Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing Heaven; 
and the result is not a man, but a sign; a being 

Professedly the faultier that he knows 

God's secret, while he holds the thread of life. 

“ Lazarus, therefore, while he moves in the world, has 
lost all sense of proportion in things about him, all measure 
of and faculty of dealing with that which sways his fellows. 
He has no power or will to win them to his faith, but he 
stands among men as a patient witness to the overwhelming 
reality of the divine. . In this crucial .example 
Browning shows how the exclusive dominance of the spirit 
destroys the fulness of human life, while it leaves a passive 
life, crowned with an unearthly beauty. 

“On the other hand, Browning dows in his study of 
Cleon that the richest results of earth in art and specula- 
tion, and pleasure and power, are unable to remove from 
life the desolation of final —. Thus over against the 
picture of Lazarus is placed that of the poet who by happy 
circumstance has been enabled to gather to himself all that 
is highest in the civilisation of Greece. . . .. The 
contrast is of the deepest significance. The Jewish peasant 
endures earth, being in possession of heaven. The Greek 
poet in possession of earth feels that heaven, some future 
State, ‘unlimited in st for joy, as this is in desire 
for joy,’ is a necessity for man; but no 

Zeus has not yet revealed it; and, alas, 
He must have done so were it possible. 

Flesh and spirit each claim recognition in connection with 

their proper spheres, in order that the present life may bear 

its true result.” 

The whole paper is most suggestive, and shows that 
Bishop Westcott, like Bishop Thirlwall, was a_ close 
student of the “Ring and the Book.” Some of our Bishops 
at any rate are not so engrossed in the “blessing o 
hassocks” as to neglect modern poetry, and I know of one 
in high position on the bench now who is a constant 
student of that abstruse but fascinating poem, “ A Death in 
the Desert.”—Faithfully yours, R. F. McCausianp. 


THE BOER TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Expressing my thanks for your impartiality in 
admitting my former communication on the above subject 
to your columns, may I be allowed a few remarks on Mr. A. 
Werner's letter of the 20th inst.? I was not unaware of the 
“late” Transvaal Government's attitude on the question of 
forced labour in the mines! I, also, regret the influential 
part that financial influences played in bringing about 
hostilities. Yet in these facts 1 can see no reason for not 
insisting that iz the future every possible precaution should 
be taken to secure that equal justice to all, irrespective of 
colour, should be the key-note of England's policy in South 
Africa. 

It is the present, not the past, that is now at issue. 
Mr. Werner grants that the Boer theory, as regards the 
natives, is bad, though he claims that English colonial 
practice is worse! The first statement is, I believe, indis- 
putable! The second I am not concerned to question. In 
any case, there is only the more obvious need to press home 
on the Liberal party the question whether its policy of a 
speedy grant of local self-government (under which Boer 
theory and English practice would have free play to com- 
bine tor the exploitation of native labour) can in any way 
be reconciled with the real interests of liberty, using the 
word in its broadest sense ?—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

J. Tyrrett BayLee. 

37, sutherland-avenue, W. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE OLDEST CIVILISATION OF GREECE. 


THe OLpeEst CIVILISATION OF GREECE. R. Hall. 


London: D. Nutt. 1gor. 


By H. 


Tue prehistoric age of Greece has of late years strongly 
attracted archeological workers, especially English workers. 
Yet until this book, and Professor Ridgeway’s contem- 
porary volume, appeared, we had no systematic English 
works to set beside those of Schuchhardt, Perrot, and 
Tsountas. Mr. Hall calls his work “ first fruits,” and it :- 
seldom indeed that a scholar begins his career with a work 
so valuable, so sound in method, and so free from eccen- 
tricities. Mr. Hall is an official of the British Museum, 
and he has acquired that power of estimating evidence and 
ranging facts which can scarcely be acquired save by 
practical work in excavations or in museums. ‘This talent 
he applies not to giving a regular systematic account of the 
Mycenzan civilisation, but to discussing some of the most 
important questions in regard to it. 

After the self-confidence of some English and the 
dogmatism of some German writers on the prehistoric age 
of Greece, it is quite refreshing to find Mr. Hall well aware 
that 


“all statements as to the ‘history’ of Greek civilisation 
before the eighth century B.c. must needs be more or less 
hypothetical. Our explanation of the developmen t of 
pree-classical Greek culture is therefore merely a collection 
of theories and hypotheses.” 


It is, of course, by theories and hypotheses that all 
sciences progress, as well those which deal with nature as 
those which deal with man. And, therefore, the pro- 
blematic character of the results of prehistoric archeology 
by no means disposes us to agree with Mr. Hall’s dictum that 
“archeology is not a science.” It is not an exact science : 
but that it is a science the book before us is in every page 
a proof. 

The thing which gives especial value to Mr. Hall’s work 
is his Egyptological knowledge. It is known that those 
who approach archeology from the side of literature are 
always in great danger of being misled. It was the Homeric 
mirage which, though it set Schliemann to work at Mycenz 
and Troy, yet made him incapable of clearly understanding 
what he found on those sites. Some of those who have 
succeeded Schliemann have been unable to discern the 
remains of the Mycenean Age except through Homeric 
spectacles. But two facts are certain, first that the Homeric 
poems do not represent the bloom of the Mycenzan Age, 
but its decadence, mingled with much belonging to the 
next age ; and, second, that for any fixed dates in primitive 
Greek history we have nothing to trust to but the records of 
Babylon and Egypt. 

We have heard much of the Egyptian dates for 
Mycenzan remains; but it has been very difficult to say 
how far we can rely upon them. Thus Mr. Hall has done 
an immense service by going through all the Egyptian 
evidence, piece by piece, and showing how much of it is 
really trustworthy, how much is of some value, and how 
much may be neglected. He has given us a map in which 
the swamps and marshes are clearly distinguished from the 
firm ground. 

It is very satisfactory to find that a careful survey of 
the evidence entirely confirms the views now generally ac- 
cepted as to the outlines of the record of primitive Greece. 
The dates which Mr. Hall gives for the pre-Mycenzan Age 
(2500-1700 B.C.), for the Mycenean Age (1700-1000), for 
the Dorian invasion (1000-900), for the Iliad (900-800) are 
all medium dates. Some classes of vases, such as the 


so-called Protocorinthian class, he is disposed to bring down 
to an almost impossibly late date, and with them the date 
of the Greek colonies in Sicily. But, on the whole, con- 
servatism is much strengthened. 

There are a hundred questions as to the remains, the 
ethnology, the cities, of early Greece, on which Mr. Hall 
sheds fresh light. Naturally, we can select but one or two 
points for comment. 

On the difficult question as to the race to which the 
Mycenzans belonged Mr. Hall is not quite so clear and con- 


sistent as usual. At p. 77 he accepts the view that the 
Mycenzan culture 


“reached its highest development in those lands and 
cities which are most associated with the Achaian name, 
and that its widespread extension throughout the Greek 
lands was in all probability a consequence of that domi- 
nant position of the Achaians, Minyans, and other kindred 
stocks of which the legend of the hegemony of the Kings 
of Mycene is good evidence.” 


At p. 79 he assails with sound and valid arguments the 
proposal of Professor Ridgeway to identify the Mycenzans 
with the Pelasgians. But at p. 202 he maintains that 
Mycenzan art first developed among the pre-Hellenic races 
of Crete and the Southern Islands. And at p. 208 he adds: 


“The mingling of the Aryan and Pelasgic elements pro- 
duced the fully-developed Mycenzan culture, the chief 
seat of which was probably shifted from Crete, the legen- 
dary seat of a very early thalassocracy to Argolis.” 


Assuredly no view in this most vexed question is free 
from difficulties. Mr. Hall’s seems to imply that the later 
Mycenzan art shows a different racial impress from the 
earlier. And it makes but little account of the abyss which 
lies between the most highly developed art of Mycenz and 
that of the Iliad. 

One of the best of Mr. Hall’s chapters is the sixth, 
dealing with the relations between Mycene and Egypt. 
Here he is on his own ground, and every page is valuable. 
We seem really at last to touch ground in the very important 
matter of the invasions of Egypt by the pirates of the sea in 
the Mycenzan Age. 

An important question in which we have decidedly a 
bone to pick with Mr. Hall is his contention, in his last 
chapter, that the art of historic Greece is a revival and con- 
tinuation of that of the Mycenzan Age. This contention has 
in it a grain of truth. No doubt in the great age of Greece 
men descended from the artists of Mycenze may have worked 
in marble and bronze with talents inherited from their 
ancestors. And possibly a few decorative forms of plants 
and animals may have passed from the earlier to the later 
civilisation. But the art of Argos and Sicyon and Athens 
is in no sense a continuation of that of Mycene; and no 
one who had carefully studied Greek art could imagine it 
to be so. Take any typical work of early Greek art, the 
Pediments of A®gina or the Francois vase, for example, and 
consider what it has in common with the wall-paintings of 
Cnossus or the cups of Vaphio. Greek art, like Greek 
literature, is a growth direct from the spirit of the people. 
It may borrow materials, but not ideas. The art of 
Mycenz, and even the pre-Mycenzan art of Phylakopi, has 
great merits; but those merits remind us quite as readily 
of the art of Japan as of that of Greece. In Greek art style, 
measure, ideality, are supreme; in Mycenzan art we have 
vigour, naiveté, naturalism charmingly mingled with conven- 
tion, but we have no adequate rendering of the Greek 
artistic spirit. To call Greek art a revival of Mycenzan art 
is like calling Christianity a revival of Pharisaism. 

For the form of Mr. Hall’s book we have little but 
praise. The illustrations are chosen, as they should be, to 
illustrate. His arrangement is logical, and his sentences 
direct and clear. Occasionally he is somewhat slipshod in 


his expressions, as when he calls a model of a dwelling a 
“ model dwelling” (p. 24), or writes “ disagree from” (p. 57), 
or states that the Mycenzan civilisation was the chief 
“energiser and developer” of the Bronze Age culture 
(p. 208), or calls primitive demons “ devils” (p. 231) ; but 
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it almost savours of ingratitude to point out such small 
defects in a work which we have read with so great satis 
faction and profit. 


P. G. 





RITSCHL’S THEOLOGY. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RitTscHL. By Albert Temple 
Swing, A.M. Together with INSTRUCTION IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION (by Albrecht Ritschl). Translated by Alice Mead 
Swing, A.B. New York: Longmaas, Green and Co. 1901. 
5s. net. 


TuHIs volume, consisting of an exposition of Ritschl’s 
theology and a translation of a minor but not less valuable 
work, deserves a hearty welcome, both for its own merits 
and because English theological thought will benefit by 
“ entertaining strangers.” While in the first part of the book 
“ exposition and not apology ” is “ the task proposed,’ yet the 
author is as severe as the most ardent apologist could be in 
his censure of the critics of Ritschl, especially Professor 
Orr, who is charged with having “ done more than any other 
critic to discredit Ritschl in the estimation of the English 
public,” and with being, “in spite of his scholarly accom- 
plishments, a misleading guide to the understanding of the 
Ritschlian theology.” While one may agree with the 
author’s objections to some of Professor Orr's criticisms, 
one must admit that the latter can make out a far better 
case against Ritschl than the former will allow. It is said 
justly of Professor Wenley, that he “takes a humorous view 
of the whole situation, withdrawing from the field just as 
the questions become serious.” 

The author maintains rightly that, according to 
Ritschl’s theory of knowledge, reality is known in pheno- 
mena ; that “ the judgments of worth ” (value-judgments) are 
not merely subjective ; and that they have an objective basis 
in the revelation of God in Christ. It is surprising to find 
that Ritschl’s distinctive conception of religion, his theory 
of value-judgments, his regulative use of the idea of the 
kingdom of God, and his doctrine of God are only casually 
referred to, and are not adequately treated. The exposi- 
tion thus fails to put in the forefront what is 
most characteristic; and, therefore, in so _ far 
as the exposition is actually, if not intentionally, 
an apology, what most needs defence is least de- 
fended. In spite of the author’s affirmation that “even if 
there were a closely-united Ritschlian school, the simplest 
key to its understanding would be, not the many pupils, 
but the one master himself,” it is very doubtful whether it 
is desirable to deal, as he does, with Ritschl apart from his 
disciples, and this for two reasons. The influence of some 
of the eminent scholars who are not inferior in ability to 
their master, is likely to prove even more extensive and 
potent than his has been; and they have succeeded in 
giving to some of his distinctive conceptions a clearer and 
fuller expression than he has done. The defence of Ritschl 
here goes further than any English writer has as yet ven- 
tured ; and, however desirous one might be to do him all 
possible justice, one must feel that, as this apology ignores 
some of the adverse facts, it is unduly favourable. 

Some comments on the contents of this whole-hearted 
defence of Ritschl may suggest its characteristics. While 
admitting the justice of the author’s praise of the 
practicality of Ritschl’s “aim and method,” one must chal- 
lenge his statement that “with Ritschl practicality means 
the actual realisation of the deepest religious experience in 
the most vital of all personal relationships,” as with good 
reason it may be maintained that Ritschl’s conception of 
religion does subordinate man’s dependence on God to his 
dominion over the world, and his use of the idea of the 
kingdom of God tends to throw morality into greater pro- 
minence than religion. In two chapters dealing with “ pre- 
suppositions ” the author skilfully commends Ritschl by 


showing his affinity as a theologian with Bernard, Luther, 
Calvin, and Schleiermacher, and as a philosopher with 
Lotze. Ritschl’s theory of knowledge is rightly defended 
against the charge of subjectivism, but its adverse influence 
on his theology in confining it to an empirical account with- 
out a rational explanation of the objects of faith is not 
sufficiently recognised. Much is made of Ritschl’s merits 
as a biblical theologian, but no reference is found to his 
serious defects, the arbitrariness of his exegesis, and his 
readiness to disown apostolic authority when in conflict 
with his doctrinal positions. 

The exposition of Ritschl’s doctrine of the person of 
Christ is the least satisfactory part of the book. In the 
following sentence on page 98 the author has failed either 
to grasp Ritschl’s meaning himself, or to express his under- 
standing of it. “ According to him (Ritschl), the problem 
set for theology is solved first in pointing out the absence 
of contradiction between Christ’s ethical judgment, which 
He has to do with men, and His religious judgment, which 
is exercised in the direction of God; and second, in the 
necessity of completing the ethical by the religious.” Ritschl 
does not distinguish two directions in Christ’s own judg- 
ment, manward and Godward, but first contrasts and then 
connects our moral valuation of Him as faithful in His ful- 
filment of His calling, and our religious estimate of Him as, 
in virtue of His unique vocation the Founder of the King- 
dom of God, and consequently the revealer of the Father. 
The treatment of the work of Christ presents one striking 
peculiarity. In seeking to establish by quotations the place 
of sacrifice in Ritschl’s conception of that work, the author 
quotes only one note from the book Jnstruction in the 
Christian Religion, which deals with the Old Testament 
sacrifices, and several sentences from the second volume of 
his great work, /ustification and Reconciliation, in which 
he is not expounding his own constructive doctrine, but is 
giving the biblical ductrine as he conceives it. The effect 
of this treatment is that Ritschl appears nearer the gene- 
rally-accepled evangelical position than he is actually. 
Quotation of Ritschl on such a subject is not enough, for 
more than most theclogians he needs an accompanying 
paraphrase and commentary, and this is here almost entirely 
lacking. A summary of Ritschl’s doctrine is given in the 
sentence: “While the personal attitude of God is not 
changed from a sphere of justice to one of mercy, God is 
yet propitiated in the very significant and absolutely vital 
relations of personal fellowship.” This, however, conveys 
a false impression through the ambiguity which lurks in the 
word propitiated. The author does seem right in describ- 
ing as a misconception Professor Orr’s statement that with 
Ritschl “ sin is only a subjective judgment which the sinner 
passes on himself, to which nothing actual corresponds,” 
but is unjust to him in making no mention of Ritschi’s view 
that the sinner is mistaken in regarding the evils of life as 
punishmerts, as this offers some ground for the conclusion 
drawn. While in general agreement with the author’s esti- 
mate of Ritschl as a theologian, yet by his own study of the 
subject the reviewer is forced to the conviction that “ Evan- 
gelical reconstruction ” cannot be “ on Ritschl’s principles ” 
without more serious modifications than seem necessary to 
the author, modifications which, however, are in line with 
the direction in which some of the disciples of Ritschl are 
developing his theology. These criticisms are offered, not 
to depreciate the value of this volume, but to deprecate a 
too indiscriminate advocacy of Ritschl’s theology, a danger 
which this exponent has not been altogether successful in 
avoiding. 

The translation, included in this volume, of Ritschl’s 
Instruction in the Christian Religion deserves cordial com- 
mendation. Here Ritschl accepts and applies the idea of 
the kingdom of God as the regulative principle in theology, 
and defines it as both the religious good and the moral 
task of the Christian community. In his great work 
Christianity is represented as an ellipse with two foci, viz., 
the ideas of the kingdom and of redemption; here it is 
treated as a circle with this as the centre. His views on 
Christian morality and the Church are more fully given here 
than in his Justification and Reconciliation; and it is a 
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decided advantage to have these briefer and nevertheless 
sometimes clearer expositions of doctrine for comparison 
with the treatment in the larger work, which is often so en- 
cumbered with exegetical and historical discussions as to 
make it most difficult to apprehend the constructive state- 
ments. ‘The translator deserves thanks for labours well 
bestowed in making such a comparison possible for those 
to whom the original is inaccessible, and easier and plea- 
santer even for those who already know the German work. 
It is a pity, however, that the preface to the second edition 
at least has not been translated, as it indicates Ritschl’s 
purpose, and is, besides, a characteristic piece of writing. 
The translation seems on the whole good ; but a closer test 
of a few passages has shown that it is not always as accurate 
as it ought to be. A few examples must suffice. In the 
very first sentence no equivalent is given for the important 
words which may be rendered “the whole content of 
Christianity.” “ Providence” (page 188) is an entirely 
misleading rendering of the German words given in 
brackets, :nexcusable because there is no objection to the 
literal translation “ guidance towards salvation.” “ Stumble ” 
(189) quite misses the point of griibele. Why should 
rechtliche be rendered “ governmental” on one page (274) 
and “legal” on the next? “ Value-factors” is no equiva- 
lent for Werthgréssen. “ Excommunication ” does duty (275) 
for two German words, Awsschliessung (exclusion) and 
Verbannung. A little more care and skill would have ren- 
dered the service done in this translation still more praise- 
worthy. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 





LORD CHATHAM. 


WiLtiAM Pirt, EARL oF CHATHAM. By Walford Davis Green, 
M.P. Herves of the Nation Series. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sens. got. 5s. 


“THERE is,” says Mr. Green, “no good biography of Lord 
Chatham.” Yet in the whole range of English history 
it would be difficult for the intending biographer to find a 
more inviting prey. In respect both of the largeness of 
the forces which he directed, the greatness of the results 
which he achieved, the stimulus imparted by his character 
to the nation, the abrupt contrast of the man to his en- 
vironment, he occupies a singular, almost a unique position. 
In our prosaic annals he is one of the few picturesque 
figures. Among our trusted statesmen he is, with one 
exception, the only man into whose composition there has 
entered a large touch of the charlatan. ‘The fragments of 
his oratory which remain are quite unlike the ordinary 
models of our Parliamentary speaking, having in them a 
kind of fiery and melodramatic extravagance, such as one 
finds among the fumes of the Gironde, but does not expect 
to come by in the precincts of St. Stephen’s. Perhaps 
King Alfred may have administered an equal or greater 
dose of cordial to his flagging nation, but in his case we have 
no Brown to measure for us the preceding depression. Chat- 
ham, at any rate, is one of the few men of whom 
it may be said that, finding a great people in the siough 
of despond, they have sent it on its way exultant and 
victorious. Both in his merits and in his faults he has 
exercised a wide influence over the destinies of the world. 
His merits helped to win Canada and India for Britain. 
To his faults of character may perhaps partially be attri- 
buted the loss of the English-American colonies and the 
foundation of the United States. 

A final life of Lord Chatham is not yet possible, for 
the greater part of his correspondence has not yet been 
given to the world, and is, we believe, still inaccessible to 
students. Perhaps it is to this fact, perhaps it is to the 


lustre of Macaulay’s two essays, or to the expectation, 
founded upon a familiar and long-standing advertisement, 
that Mr. John Morley was to enter the field, that we must 
attribute the long immunity which this splendid quarry 
has enjoyed. It has been left to Mr. Davis Green to bring 
down the game, and in a very efficient and workmanlike 
way he has accomplished his task. His life of the great 
Commoner is unquestionably a good life, well-written, well- 
arranged, characterised by sound and independent historical 
judgment, by a gift of perspective, and by a wide knowledge 
of the authorities. We doubt whether at the present 
moment a much better life could have been composed. 
There are, indeed, a few misprints, and one unfortunate 
slip—Egremont for Egmont on p. 215—but so far as we 
can judge, the work is as correct as it is undoubtedly enter- 
taining. ‘There is, however, one curious instance of con- 
fused reasoning on p. 375. 

*** Tt is often sail,’ writes Mr. Green, ‘ that the first result 
of destroying the French power on the St. Lawrence was 
to invite the independence of the British colonies. This 
theory overlooks the fact that when the British colonies 
were fighting for independence, Canada was actually in the 
hands of the Mother Ccuntry, and therefore hostile, whereas 
if it had still been French it would have been an ally.’” 

The theory, of course, does nothing of the kind. It supposes 
that if Canada had still remained French, the British 
colonies would not have been fighting for their independ- 
ence at all. They would have known better. 

Does the new life of Chatham, it will be asked, 
furnish us with any surprises ? We think that the general 
answer to this question will be in the negative. Mr. Green’s 
portrait is more elaborate, but it is not essentially different 
from that to which readers of Mr. Lecky are accustomed. 
There are no important diplomatic secrets revealed here 
for the first time. The Newcastle correspondence, which 
lies in manuscript in the British Museum, has been exten- 
sively drawn upon, and the author has derived from it a 
good deal of illustrative matter, none of which, however, is 
sufficient to affect the traditional estimate of Chatham. Sir 
William Anson’s edition of the Duke of Grafton’s Journal 
adds here and there some valuable touches, and must be 
accepted as one of the leading authorities for party history 
during the early years of George III. Upon this 
source, too, Mr. Green has largely drawn. Perhaps 
the only unsolved question of any importance upon 
which these new sources of information throw light is the 
question as to whether Pitt was aware of the terms of the 
secret treaty between France and Spain arranged in August, 
1761, at the time of his resignation in October, 1761. ‘The 
Newcastle correspondence shows pretty clearly that he hac 
no such esoteric information at his command, but forme: 
a judgment upon the probabilities of the case. 

It is difficult in well-lit historical times to find any- 
thing to say which is both new and true. If Mr. Green 
has not said many things which are quite new, he has said 
the true things with a considerable amount of vigour and 
freshness. 





A SCRAP-BOOK OF IDEALS. 


IDEALS oF Lire AND CitTizeNnsHir. By C. E. Maurice. Francis 
Redell Henderson. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Maurice’s book Zdeals of Life and Citizenship is a 
collection of extracts from the greatest writers indicative 
of the various conceptions of the perfect citizen that 
have been entertained in various ages by various men. Such 
a collection could scarcely be published at a more appro- 
priate time. ‘That men in this particular crisis of our, Civi- 
lisation do not keep the laws they have made, enjoy the 
peace they have made possible, or live up to the ideals 
they have themselves created, matters nothing. Men never 
did live up to their ideals, and probably never will. But 
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there has arisen among us in these days a definite school of 
philosophers who dispute the validity of ideals and idealism, 
urging mankind to rely more exclusively upon an eman- 
cipated judgment of the particular event. Of course, these 
men are by nature visionaries. It is only the most 
abstracted and unworldly persons who object to idealism. 
A cold and practical judgment of life is only thought pos- 
sible by men who have never lived, just as the duty of 
scientific observation is generally urged by a professor who 
falls over his own door-mat. All practical people are 
idealists, soldiers, politicians, pirates, even men of fashion. 
To live out of the reach of ideals is a project for a hermit. 
But, nevertheless, the anti-idealistic school does exist, and I 
think, although it is a dangerous thing to say of anything, 
almost for the first time in history. Such, at least, is the 
impression produced by glancing through Mr. Maurice’s 
collection. Here we have men of almost every conceiv- 
able intellectual attitude and moral character: primitive 
Protestants, and medieval Christians who would have 
burned them, Elizabethan play-actors and Puritan states- 
men who would have flogged them, nineteenth century 
atheists and eighteenth century Tories who would have 
kicked them downstairs, Sir Philip Sidney and George Fox, 
George Herbert and Prince Kropotkin, Samuel Johnson 
and Percy Bysshe Shelley, men who can be hardly thought 
of as understanding each other even in an eternity of bliss, 
and yet of all of them it would be difficult to say which 
was the most idealistic. Neither in the wildest and most 
iccnoclastic vagaries of the revolutionist nor in the darkest 
and most detached moods of the satirist does it ever occur 
to them for a moment to think that the actuality is more 
important than the dream. ; 

Another circumstance which makes ideals the most 
practical things in the world is the fact that they last the 
longest. We can enter to some extent into the ideal con- 
ceptions of Greece or of the Middle Ages. It is when we 
come to their science, their logic and their rationality that 
we seem to be reading something monstrous and insane, like 
the Scriptures of Limbo and Tartarus. It is the final, 
lucid, synthetic philosophies of men that break and float 
away like clouds ; it is only the hope that remains. — A day 
will come when the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer will read 
like the endless arguments of some medizeval schoolman 
discussing whether angels eat and drink, or whether the 
bodies at the Resurrection will rise with their clothes on. 
But when that day comes the mere ideal of Isaiah will still 
remain, and men will still speak of the Golden Age as the 
day when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb. 

Thus it happens that although Mr. Maurice’s extracts 
are taken from duty folios in remote centuries, there is 
hardly one of them which does not seem startlingly modern, 
or, to speak more sensibly, human. Certainly he could not 
have opened with anything better in English literature than 
Chaucer’s description of the ideal parson. ay 

The profoundly popular note of that description, its 
hatred of snobbishness and corruption and sinecure, its 
bracing reverence for a dignity which was plain and even 
ugly, its admirable temperance and lack of exaggeration, its 
deep sense of the merciless practicality of Christianity, com- 
bine to form a picture which might have been written by 
a poet in any age if he were one who was also a man. 
Chaucer lived and died a good Catholic in the days when 
the word Catholic meant what it said. Yet we find very 
much the same virile «nd humorous test of religion offered 
by Hugh Latimer in one of his bold and brisk sermons in- 
cluded in this volume. All the arguments which are now 
indulged in about the merits of the Catholic Church and 
the merits of the Reformation, all disquisitions on tradition 
and authority, must abide finally by the fact that a man like 
Chaucer, with healthy, universal sentiments, found himself 
in one age inside the Church and at another age outside. 
There was little or no conflict between Catholicism and 
Protestantism in the time of Chaucer, because in that time 
Catholicism included Protestantism. Latimer was a great 
demagogue, Chaucer was a great poet, and every great 


demagogue and every great poet must be first and foremost 
an average man. And whether in Catholicism or out of it 
the Protestant means the average man. 


The Protestant ideal, or ideal of the common man, 
the ideal of preserving absolutely intact such things as 
liberty, domesticity, the right to eat and grumble, and marry 
and give in marriage, is unquestionably one of the recur- 
rent ideals of mankind, though to some it may scarcely 
seem an ideal. It is an ideal, however, because it is a 
principle or generalisation for the sake of which men are 
called upon to curb their instantaneous impulses. It is the 
strangest and noblest of all the strange qualities of man 
that asceticism can be to him a dissipation, that pain can 
be an indulgence. It is an astonishing and not uninspirit- 
ing thought, when we come to realise it, that parents have 
often had more trouble in dissuading their children from 
obliterating all youth and pleasure in a nunnery than from 
over-indulging them in a ball-room. So long as this dark 
and lawless holiness remains unexplored in human nature, 
it remains perfectly right and necessary that among the 
ideals of mankind there should be the ideal of being ordi- 
nary, capable of regarding inspiration as a danger and purity 
as a snare. 

It has been often remarked that Catholicism and 
Protestantism may in some degree be called respectively 
feminine and masculine. One point of truth in this has 
perhaps not often been noticed. Catholicism, with all its 
silence and discipline, is a far more ambitious religion ; it 
teems with legends of champions who have almost stolen 
the secret of things. The liberty so much desired by 
Protestantism is, after all, chiefly the liberty to be un- 
ceasingly respectable. And in this sense the Protestant 
ideal bears a close resemblance to the masculine—men are 
immeasurably more conventional than women. Conven- 
tions are to them not superficial, but basic. We read of 
women lavishing huge sums in order to eclipse each other 
in dress, but whoever heard of any man (except an unpre- 
sentable cad) putting on evening dress which was intended 
to eclipse some other man ? The great object of a man in 
evening dress is to be “the right thing.” That is to say, 
to be easily mistaken for anybody else. Here we have in 
full swing this peculiar ambition which we have first noticed, 
the soaring, starry, and wholly unattainable ambition of 
being ordinary. It is unattainable because every man wa; 
born extraordinary, and the average man is an ideal, like 
the Magnanimous Man of Aristotle, only much nicer. Some- 
what allied, though superior to the ideal of being ordinary, 
is the ideal of being universal, well and sufficiently repre- 
sented in Mr. Maurice’s pages by Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and, indeed, all the Elizabethans. This 
conception of the universal man, who may be called the 
magnified average man, is a conception the precise place 
of which may be fairly in dispute ; but it is extraordinary 
to notice how its very existence is ignored in the judging 
of many persons. It is constantly said, with an air of 
finality, that such and such a man might have been really 
successful if he had not frittered away his talents upon a 
number of different things, as if man should live by bread 
or fossils or literature alone. It is surely better to see the 
skies and smell the flowers and hear the thunder than to be 
like the man in Grimm’s fairy-tale who could hear the grass 
growing and remain blind and scentless. A man who 
grasps all the chances of life with the hundred hands of an 
Indian idol may be less wealthy, but he is certainly not 
less successful. It is better to be Philip Sidney and belong 
to a score of noble fellowships than merely to play the 
tyrant over one. If Julius Caesar ever really said that it 
was better to be first in a little Iberian village than to be 
second in Rome, I can only say that he uttered a very vulgar 
and parochial sentiment of which he ought to have been 
thoroughly ashamed. Of men who in our day play the 
Elizabethan part, it is constantly said that this one and that 
one would be great if he were not versatile. It would be 
more truly expressed in the form that he would be famous if 
he were not great. 

An instance of this may be found, for example, in the 
sense of literary delicacy and polish which, in Mr. Maurice’s 
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book, distinguishes the extracts from Sidney and Raleigh. 
Such dandyism in a modern writer would probably denote 
some knock-kneed artistic fop who had purchased sensi- 
bility at the price of the last farthing of manly self-respect. 
But these were men with long heads and stout hearts who 
led great expeditions and ruled savage tribes. ‘They were 
not the less careful about their ships and their State papers, 
because they were exceptionally careful about their ruffles 

. and their bows. According to the recent fashion imperial 
strength is synonymous with coarseness anc a formless can- 
dour ; but the grossest and squarest and ugliest of contem- 
porary empire-builders would feel very uncomfortable if 
pitted against Walter Raleigh. 

Many of the great ethical conceptions which have 
dominated English history are represented in Mr. Maurice’s 
extracts more fully and clearly than we have space to notice. 
It is enough to comment briefly on a book. the study of 
which cannot fail to be profitable. It is a matter of life and 
death both to us and to our country, a matter far transcend- 
ing any masterpieces or any crimes, what ideals we select. 
But that we shall select some ideals and that they will be the 
breath of life to us, that is written in the primal bones of 
our being. We shall certainly do that, even if we only 
follow the new intellectual anarchists who toil and talk and 
suffer much social inconvenience for the ideal of anti- 
idealism. 


G. K. C. 





RENAISSANCE TYPES. 


RENAISSANCE Types. By W. S. Lilly. London: T, Fisher 


nwin. 1901, 


Mr. LILLy has stated what, in his view, is the temper in 
which anyone should approach the spiritual conflicts of the 
sixteenth century : 

“, . . . the ‘orthodox’ freethinker, if I may be allowed 
the phrase, who, following the Voltairian tradition, regards 
Luther as the precursor of the crusade against the Infame, 

is as unlikely to judge him truly as any orthodox Catholic, 
to whom he is a mere heresiarch, sufficiently disposed of by 
Leo X.’s Bull Exsurge Domine, or any orthodox Protestant, 
who accounts of him as the first saint in the Calendar of the 
Reformation. Now, in what I am about to write I shall 
endeavour to set aside altogether theological tests. I pro- 
pose to speak of the memorable men who are the subjects 
of the next five chapters from the point of view of secular 
history, without trying them and their works by the 
standards of any school of divinity.” 


We cannot say that we think that Mr. Lilly has been 
quite successful in adhering to the intention with which he 
set out. Nearly everybody who has written about the period 
has contemplated it from one of the three points of view 
indicated in the foregoing passage, and, in consequence, 
has been dragged into controversy. Mr. Lilly certainly has 
not altogether escaped from this entanglement ; and it is 
usually the Protestant view that he controverts. His frequent 
attacks on Froude are too bitter to be accounted for merely 
by Froude’s inaccuracies; he was also a skilful advocate 
of the Protestant case. Over Reuchlin, Mr. Lilly is quite 
unfair to Froude: 


“In Froude’s Life and Letters of Erasmus there occurs 
the following passage concerning him—perhaps the most 
peony | [soy ever indited bythat astonishing Pro- 
fessor of Modern History: ‘ Reuchlin was born at Baden in 
1455. He came early under the notice of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who assisted and encouraged him. The 
jealousy of Hebrew among the clergy extended to the 
‘choo race. A ae cry was easily raised, and 
the orthodox German Church began to demand, through the 
mouth of a convert (Pfefferkorn), that all Hebrew books, 


except the Bible, shoyld be burnt. Reuchlin induced 


Maximilian to vow got so absurd a proposal. The Domi- 
nicans, who hated Reuchlin already, turned upon him, 
denounced a passage in one of his writings as heretical to 
the Inquisition, and the Inquisition, if it could not burn 
the Talmud, was willing to take Reuchlin in exchange. 
Young Germany, led by Ulrich von Hutten, swore that if 
Reuchlin was burnt the Church should smoke for it. The 
Emperor could not afford to quarrel with the Inquisition. 
Reuchlin was suspended from his office and imprisoned, 
while the question what was to be done with him was 
referred to the Pope.’” 


Mr. Lilly observes that the date of Reuchlin’s birth is 
the only accurate statement in this passage. We do not 
maintain that it is free from inaccuracies, but we question 
whether it was worth while to reprint it with the insertion 
of “not” in every sentence. Mr. Lilly goes very fully 
into the whole case of Reuchlin’s advocacy of the sparing 
of Hebrew literature in an essay on that scholar, but in the 
essay on Erasmus he gives the story briefly in a form which 
is not altogether inconsistent with Froude’s outline. This 
is what he says: 


“A converted Jew of Cologne, one Pfefferkorn, had pro- 
osed the destruction of all Hebrew books except the Old 

estament. The Dominican Inquisitors approved of the 
proposal, Reuchlin, a man of high standing and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, specially versed in Hebrew, wrote 
vigorously in opposition to this insane obscurantism. 
Erasmus, although knowing no Hebrew, or hardly any, and 
not highly valuing the literature contained in that language, 
strenuously supported Reuchlin, writing in praise of him 
to Leo X., and earnestly commending him to the protection 
rd Cardinals Grimani and Piario. The Dominicans were 
MrOUS.” . 2 6 2 


We make no apology for selecting this instance, be- 
cause it may remind readers of the existence of Reuchlin, 
and of the great controversy of his life, which is so admir- 
ably told by Mr. Lilly. It led iter alia to the collection of 
Clarorum Virorum Epistolae ad Johannem Reuchlin, and 
of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum; the former were 
written to sustain the soul of Reuchlin, who was not more 
eager to be a hero than Erasmus, the latter to jibe at his 
enemies. Mr. Lilly recalls that Erasmus laughed so 
heartily over them that he burst a dangerous tumour. 

Mr. Lilly again is very jealous for the orthodoxy of 
Michael Angelo. At one moment he is defending him 
from the suggestion that in the frescoes on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel the artist meant the Creator to be the 
Demiurgus of the Timzus; in this connection he quotes 
that very Platonic description of the Demiurge as “ working 
upon necessity by persuasion, but able neither to compel 
nor to overcome it,” and the quotation finally demolishes 
Symonds’s suggestion. It is a pity that Mr. Lilly did not 
dismiss with as light a touch the insinuations, so antece- 
dently improbable, that Michael Angelo was a Protestant. 
He is, however, quite scornful : 


“‘Harford does not come short of Grimm in the wild- 
ness of his expedients to find symptoms of Protestantism 
in Michael Angelo. In the first place, more lynx-eyed than 
the Inquisition, and of keener theological susceptibilities 
than St. Philip Neri, he detects heterodoxy in Savonarola, 
by whose teaching the seeds of religion and virtue were 
implanted in the youthful Buonarroti’s mind. Secondly, he 
asserts that Michael Angelo learnt from Vittoria Colonna 
the Lutheran doctrine on justification, and has expressed it 
in the series of sonnets written towards the close of his 
life . . s" 


Symonds had also written : 


‘“It is obvious that Vittoria’s religion was of an evangelical 
type, inconsistent with the dogmas developed by the 

ridentine Council. . In all these matters Michael 
Angelo, the devout student of the Bible, and the disciple of 
Savonarola, shared Vittoria’s sentiments.” 


On this Mr. Lilly remarks : 


“One would like to know what Symonds meant by 
‘evangelical. The word, in its proper sense, is strictly 
applicable to Vittoria Colonna’s religion, and to Michael 
Angelo’s. In the cant or sectarian sense it is wholly inap- 
= One would like to know, too, the extent of 

ymonds’s acquaintance with the Tridentine decrees, | 
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chance to be rpm | familiar with them, and I venture to 
assert that not one of them would have presented any diffi- 
culty to Victoria Colonna or Michael Angelo.” 
FOUR GOOD BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


There are beliefs to which we assent, and others by 
which we live. There is a kind of nature, such as has been 
called anima naturaliter Christiana, which is much the 
some in whatever Church it may find itself. Such natures 
cling more to what is commonly held by all Christian men, 
and make less of the beliefs which distinguish their own 
community, and their religion cannot better be described 
than by the word evangelical. 

We have not time to follow Mr. Lilly in all the minor 
differences of opinion which he discusses, but fairness calls 
for some notice of his reply to Creighton’s comments “ on 
the contrast between More’s plea for toleration in the 
Utopia, and the apology for intolerance put forward by 
More when Chancellor.” It appears to us that the Bishop 
for once did not write with his usual justice when he spoke 
of More as “ a type of that pseudo-liberalism which obscures 
and confuses every question which it touches” : 


“ He deceived himself with the belief that he was saving 
society by putting his principles aside . following the 
example of the King’s noble grace till the King was ny | to 
apply to him the same measure of justice as himself had 
applied to others.” 


It is time, however, to leave details, and consider the 
more general questions which Mr. Lilly has raised. He 
has selected Michael Angelo, Erasmus, Reuchlin, Luther, 
More, and calls them Renaissance types. It would be idle 
to deny the connection between the Protestant Reformation 
and the Renaissance ; but it is opportune to insist on their 
difference. The Reformation was a self-conscious move- 
ment ; the reformers, on the whole, had an end, and knew 
what they wanted. The Renaissance was rather a shifting 
of interests, and change of taste, and only incidentally a 
conflict with authority. Again, there were a great number 
of people of the leisured class in Italy, somewhere about the 
end of the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, who were more wantonly cruel and lustful, who had 
less honour and less regard for human life, than the mem- 
bers of almost any society since the decline of the Roman 
Empire; but no responsibility rests on the Greek classics 
for the quality of their lives. Plato and Thucydides, the 
Tragedians, give no sanction for their lack of principle. 
‘The Alexandrine poets are less healthy, and there is much in 
Latin poetry, if you take out Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, and 
leave the duller poets to neglect, which will corrupt. A 
sense of form is supposed to have attracted them in the 
classics ; it is possible to have a sense of form without being 
heartless, but there are times when only a man without a 
conscience would trouble about cultivating a sense of form. 
If we are not to charge the revival of ancient learning with 
weakening the moral sense, we may also question the rather 
sombre conclusions that Mr. Lilly sets forth concerning its 
effect on the next centuries. In his heart he seems rather 
angry with the revolt against authority in the sixteenth 
century ; we suspect, further, that at times he is confusing 
the effects of the Renaissance with those of what he calls 
the Lutheran revolution. He maintains that the Renais- 
sance “introduced anew into Europe the Czsarism of the 
antique world,” and is anxious to show that men did not 
gain much by mutilating the jurisdiction of the Pope. He 
talks as if the Catholic Church had habitually acted on the 
maxim, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” and disdained 
the employment of any but spiritual force. Among the evil 
fruits of this “ Casarism” were the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and the interference of the Prussian State with 
Kant’s liberty of philosophising. Yet to-day no civil power 
interferes with man’s intellectual liberty, while only last 
year an English naturalist was banned by the Catholic 
Church for preaching the doctrines of Darwin. Even in 
Russia it is the Orthodox Church that excommunicates 
Tolstoi ; the State leaves him alone. 


H. M. C, 





PICTORIAL AND PRACTICAL FrRuIT GRowinc. By Walter P. 


Wright. London: Cassell and Co, is. 
Book ee. By Charles Ilott. London: John Lane. 
2s. 6d. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. By E. T. Cook, London: G. 
Newnes, Limited. The Country Life Library. tos. 

WALL AND WATER GARDENS. By Gertrude Jekyll. London. 
G. Newnes, Limited. The Country Life Library. 12s. 6d. 


Tue closing years of the old century and the opening 
months of the new have given us a very library of works 
devoted to the garden. They do o’ercome us like a 
summer cloud. ‘The great nurserymen and florists send us 
catalogues full of admirable and convincing photogravufre. 
It is evident that the thing can be done; more, they go 
about to show us how with year-books and excellent advice. 
Not content with selling us their seeds they would hang like 
tutelar spirits over their offspring and prompt its foster 
parents with timely monitions from the testing-box to the 
table itself. 

Nor are the great publishing houses asleep. If we 
should inwardly digest and put into practice but the tenth 
part of the maxims so lucidly and pictorially placed before 
us this England of ours should presently become an earthly 
paradise aglow with flower and fruit midmost the beating of 
the steely sea. 

But there are publishers and publishers; to ciap 
Inglish covers upon American handbooks, as has recently 
been done, is mere fraud upon the purchaser. English 
mearket-gardening and fruit culture must be pursued under 
conditions of climate, tenure and communications which 
render overseas precedents of small avail. 

The four books we notice this week, however, are 
absolutely honest work in their several lines, and we have 
nought but praise for the spirit in which they are written. 

Here at the price of one shilling is Mr. Walter P. 
Wright’s Pictorial and Practical Fruit Growing, giving 
us within the compass of 152 pages 108 illustrations, 
and showing with admirable clarity what to desire and to do, 
how to do it and how not to do it. 

There is scope, too: A couple of pages are allotted to 
the culture of figs, three to blackberries, four to nuts, and 
adequate space and illustration to such special topics as the 
plans of fruit-storage houses, root pruning, and the raising 
of vines from “eyes.” Nor are the main crops neglected. 
The apple section is well written. One misses from Mr. 
Wright’s selections that first of earlies, “ Miller’s Seedling,” 
nor has he a good word for “ Peasgood’s Nonsuch ”—a 
cooker only, but worthy on account of size, texture, and 
colour to be shown upon the épergne before passing to the 
kitchen. We presume by the terms “Blenheim” and 
“Blenheim Pippin” the universally-known “Blenheim 
Orange” is intended, and not the traditional “ Blenheim 
Pippin” known by repute to our grandparents, but now of 
dubious identity. 

We are certainly moving. Mr. Wright lectures for his 
county council; his qualifications are undeniable; such 
lecturers were not always to be had. In the early days of 
C.C. “courses” a certain German professor, nominee of a 
local grandee, astonished a parish-room full of farmers by 
the following dissertation: “ Der ox iss of dree sort: der 
Longhorn, der Shorthorn, and der Bold.” 

Mr. Wright’s English is terse, definite, and usually 
accurate. On p. 72, by a slip of the pen, he allows us to 
infer that the female of the apple weevil is a moth. 

Another County Council lecturer, Mr. Charles Ilott, 
in his Book of Asparagus, tells us more t..an most of us 
believed there was to tell about the history, culture, 
and cookery of this wholesome and somewhat mis- 
understood vegetable, a half-neglected blessing, a plant 
barbarously mishandled by English gardeners, almost to a 
man. 

_ Why should British asparagus be usually of the 
diameter of a cedar pencil, whilst French is as thick as a 
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walking-stick ? Climate ? Soil? Not a whit! Tne 
plant is hardy and wants nothing but deep, light soil and 
room, which English prejudice will not grant it. We crowd 
our plants (nine inches apart) in raised beds and grow 
lettuce and radish upon them! A Frenchman puts his 
“crowns” eighteen to twenty inches asunder in rows forty 
inches apart, and “earths up” as for celery. He has his 
reward. 

This is the work of a specialist. Mr. Ilott gives us— 
for a matter of half-a-crown—the, ripe experience of a life- 
time well illustrated. 

In Gardening for Beginners (The Country Life 
Library) Mr. E. T. Cook has considered the amateur of 
moderate means who takes his garden seriously. 

_ The extent, the variety and quality of information com- 
prised within these five hundred pages is astonishing. ‘The 
editor has secured a specialist for each section; in some 
cases, the cold greenhouse, for instance, an amateur who 
knows the needs and limitations of his kind. The work is 
thus an encyclopedia in felto, copiously illustrated. 
Several of the plates have appeared in Gardening ; they 
were worthy of the permanence now secured for them. We 
have seen nothing better, nothing so good, in a book of 
this class as the illustrations facing pp. 1, 23, 265, &c. 
The diagrams showing processes in viticulture and the 
treatment of chrysanthemums are good. 

Here is something for each of us. Are you for roses ? 
You may learn how to buy, to bud, how to prune—not so 
simple this—when to mulch and to lift, and how to treat 
them the year round. Are you for a vinery, for a cold 
house, for a rock-garden, for orchids ? Would) you specialise 
upon carnations or apples ? Here you shall find clear 
type and admirably-processed pictures to guide you. 

This is no book to plough through and put upon the 
shelf, or, as is more usual in this economical age, return to 
the library. The reader will annotate, will keep it within 
reach, will return to his favourite section again and again to 
fortify him withal for interviews with his florist, his cook, 
and his gardener. 

Its scheme is alphabetical throughout wit! comple- 
mentary indices. Very wise must he be or very stupid who 
fails to find help in it. The method inculcated may not 
in each case be our method, let us say, but it is the method 
preferred by a practical man with reasons for his prefer- 
ence. The typography, paper, and get-up generally are 
excellent. Only a churlish critic would hunt for flaws, yet 
since this will be the standard work of its class for some 
time to come Mr. Cook will thank us for recommending 
careful revision for the next edition. On p. 218 the.Gum 
Cistus C. ladaniferus is described twice within seven lines, 
the second time incorrectly. 

From the same publishers comes Wall and Water 
Gardens, by Miss (?) Gertrude Jekyll; a fascinating book 
so bountifully and beautifully illustrated that a reader too 
ignorant to distinguish ivy from ampelopsis turns page 
after page in a reverie of delight, impatient only of the 
tabular lists of plants suited to this or that situation, lists, 
let us say at once, sufficiently full and accurate to redeem 
the book in the eyes of a botanist indifferent to mere art. 

Shall we get much beyond these renderings of texture, 
these effects of colours, these gradations and depths of 
shadow which are never opaque ? Finality doubtless 
awaits us somewhere in this line, to the writer these secm 
in their way the best yet. 

A cursory glance at this book may deject a reader of 
slender means (what have I to do with kerbed ponds and 
water-slides, with balustrated terrace-walks and train-loads 
of imported rock ?), but, let him, or let her, for this is a 
lady’s book for a lady, take heart, and look deeper, and it 
shall presently appear that any garden ramp or flight of 
steps, any trickle or pond, however humble, is susceptible 
of artistic treatment. . 

We cannot all create—as the late James Backhouse, 
of York, created—(pp. 96, 97) a fairy glen amid level 
suburban surroundings, yet how much may be done with 
a little money and unlimited personal attention ! 

Such pictures as those opposite p.p. 37, 40, 60, 95, 


and 120 make the East Anglian sigh for the petrological 
facilities of Devonshire and the Dales. Stone walls do not 
a prison make, when treated as our authoress suggests ; 
but the ungenial stock brick comes nearer to success ; 
nevertheless, something may be done before resigning one- 
self to dusty ivy and soot-flake. 

Evening primrose, wild mignonette, and snap-dragon 
will crest the coping if the pointing be judiciously replaced 
by mould ; ivy-leaved toad-flax and rufa murarin will drape 
the naked courses if assisted by the cold-chisel. The pos- 
sibilities of wall-gardening are boundless. The man with 
a million may take Lord Bacon for guide, and emulate the 
deep green pergola, the ranked cypresses and hanging 
gardens of the Italian masters of the great time; whilst 
the city clerk with a tumbril-load of builder’s rubbish “ at 
the back,” will weave a living posy of memories. Here a 
green cushion of Silene Acaulis,and a tuft of Primula 
Sestica speak to him of the wild links of far-out Head ; 
that Dryas be brought from the Lakes ; this London Pride 
from Maugerton, this Dianthus caesius from Cheddar. That 
Gentian travelled in his sponge-bag from Teesdale. Fifty 
darling plant-pets fed with a pinch of pounded slate or 
crumbs of limestone, wedged in with granite-chips, pinched 
back, weeded and watered, and visited by lantern-light to 
protect them from the slug, recall the hard-earned holidays 
of his youth. 

If the other three works under review represent in 
differing degrees the prose of the craft, Miss Jekyll’s book 
stands for its poetry. A subject intrinsically susceptible of 
poetic handling has found a sympathetic interpreter. The 
authoress takes the waste places and bald surfaces of the 
dwelling—whether manor house or villa—the stone steps, 
the boundary wall, the flagged path to the stables (p. 59), 
and shows what an artist can do with them. 

In the treatment of water most of us have everything 
to learn. We have seen a man of large means and small 
imagination be at the pains to bury in Doulton pipes a 
stream which crossed his garden, treating live beauty as 
an offence to be hidden away, knocked about the mazzara 
with a dirty shovel. 

In the hands of Miss Jekyll, tc whem, as to Apollo of 
old, “ the loveliness of things hath taught her all their use,” 
such an occasion would have been idealised. What a chance 
for Zris laevigata, for Loddon snowflake, and arrow- 
head, for American Podeteria and English flowering rush ! 
To conduct such a natural flow from pocl to pool each 
fragrant with a different xymphaa, and bordered with native 
and foreign water-plants, would be no ungrateful toil. 

Nor need the owner of an unmanageable moat or un 
sightly pond repine; these and the rushy corner of the 
home paddock, the line of leaky stews, the “ spue” where 
the turf is iron-moulded, may be decked with Osmunda and 
buck bean, Zhalictrum and huge-leaved Gunnera, little 
water-violet, “ and those long purples” which were the un- 
doing of poor Ophelia. - 

Miss Jekyll devotes sixty pages and thirty delicious 
pictures to showing what can be done, and, indeed, has 
been done, in this direction. Her book is certain to sell. 


’ 


ASHTON HILMIERS. 





THE STORY OF BRUGES. 


Tue Story or Bruces. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. Illustrated 
by Edith Calvert and Herbert Railton. London: J. M. 
Dent and Co. 1go1!. 


BrucEs suggests Venice. This is not meant to imply any 
regret that Mr. Gilliat-Smith has not tried to produce a book 
written after the manner of Mr. Ruskin’s work on the other 
city. Yet in a piece of writing, which is full of subtle 
charm, we miss one thing, and are thereby led to express a 
certain regret that its author has not more often made the 
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very stones cry out the history of the city. So far as the 
work is historical it moves in detail through the centuries 
which followed the rise of the city till it was overtaken by 
the blow from which it never recovered; this blow was 
struck by Maximilian, King of the Romans, King of 
Hungary, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, &c. 
The origins of Bruges are obscure. Mr. Gilliat-Smith, who 
believes in national differences of soul, and in one place 
talks of “ Celtic nerves,” does not think that it was a settle- 
ment of any of the tribes which Cesar classed as “ Belgic.” 
At some jater period along the coast-line of the Netherlands 
were scattered settlements of men of Saxon origin, who 
were “ chaste, proud, daring, avaricious, given to plunder.” 
“The real founder of Bruges” was “ Baldwin of the Iron 
Hand—first Count of Flanders.” 


Although the founder is thus set forth as a feudal lord, 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith gives it as his view that the Flemings were 
“practically independent of the sovereigns who nominally 
ruled over them until, at all events, the advent of the House 
of Burgundy.” ‘That the love of liberty has existed in peoples 
diversely placed is a reassuring sign. This persuades us to 
think that it is one of the spontaneous activities of the human 
soul, not one that it exercises in virtue of being influenced 
by Nature. The Swiss have always loved liberty : they live 
in the mountains. We live in an island, “ set in the silver 
sea” ; that is the other voice. The Flemings live in one of 
the least inspiring parts of Europe ; even the sea is more 
pertinacious than wild among their low sand hills. They, 
too, love liberty. It is true that they did not finally achieve 
the same freedom that their northern neighbours won ; per- 
haps they might have done if they too, like the Dutch, had 
been fighting for the inward freedom of belief. 

Baldwin was one of the men who claimed for them- 
selves fragments of the realm of Charlemagne after his 
death. ‘The Saxon shore fell to him for a portion. He 


and his wife Judith, step-mother to our Alfred, came to 
Bruges. 


“From a very early date, perhaps since the time of the 
Romans, there had stood some nine leagues west of Ghent, 
on a small, obiong-shaped island, formed by the confluence 
of the Boterbeke with an elbow of the Roya, and a deep 
broad moat which united the two streams, a fortified camp 
or castle surrounded by a handful of cottages. Hard by on 
the mainland, near the spot where the rivers meet, stood a 
small, ancient sanctuary, which tradition said St. Amand 
had built, and further up stream, on the banks of the 
Boterbeke, a larger church dedicated to the Saviour, and 
said to be the handiwork of St. Eloi. 

“This place, perhaps, from the brugge or heather which 
surrounded it, perhaps from the brigge or bridge by which 
it was approached, was called Brugge or Bruggeslock, or 
Bruggeswille—a lonely, desolate place hemmed in by forest 
and marsh, and, from the nature of its site, well calculated 
to form a stronghold against the Danes.” 


The dealings of the citizens of Bruges with the long 
line of Courts cf Flanders and with their suzerains make a 
long and rather monotenous tale. Men watching from the 
high chambers of the belfry the approach of armed bands 
across the flat country, street fights, intervals of reconcilia- 
tion marked by such pageants as none knew better than 
the Flemings to order, the flinging of so-called traitors or 
rebels from high walls or towers, a state of siege, or the 
celebration of a grant of a charter, these were the scenes 
repeated many times through the four or five hundred years 
that followed the settlement of Baldwin. 

Europe during the middle ages seems habitually to 
have suffered most of the evils which, when they befel 
Greece, Thucydides charged on the spirit of faction engen- 
dered by the Peloponnerian War. We who visit Bruges 
to-day, even if we have Longfellow’s poem in our memory, 
do not connect it with the names of the grand folk who 
move through Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s pages. Its old buildings 
only invite us to recall certain states of society, of which 
they have been the background. Yet there are some among 
these names that stand out: one of these was Charles the 
Good. ; 

This Count was murdered by one of the family called 
Erembald, while he was at Mass at St. Donatian’s (then the 


cathedral), in February, 1127. ‘This family had held offices 
in Bruges for generations, but it did not belong to the 
feudal nobility. 


“They were originally simple freeholders or Karls, per- 
haps hereditary chiefs of some cirzle or guild, who by com- 
merce, and maybe also by plunder had amassed 
vast wealth. That they could by the same means, if 
they had been so minded, have also been ennobled, there 
can be no doubt, but the Erembalds, like all Karls, despised 
feudalism and all its works and pemps, and in their eyes 
the title of Freeman was a nobler one than any which 
princes could bestow.” 


They had a feud with another family, which was feudal. 
Charles, who came from Denmark, sided with the other 
family, and irritated the Erembalds on his own account 
by forbidding all men, save his officers, to carry arms. When 
the murder was done the Erembalds were disquieted, and 
went through a pagan ceremony of reconciliation. The 
forms as well as the spirit of the Christian faith were still 
of little account, in spite of churches and monasteries. 
Burchard, the actual murderer, 


‘* accompanied by a band of wild retainers from the Forest 
of Thor, entered at midnight the choir of St. Donatian’s, 
where lay the body, and there, by the light of flaming 
torches, celebrated the weird Dodsisas, or banquet of the 
dead. Libations of wine and libations of ale were poured 
over the grave, and as the loving cup passed from hand to 
hand cach man muttered, ‘We drink to thee, Count 
Charles.’ ” 


Mr. Gilliat Smith argues that the greater part of the 
present building of the church of Notre Dame was built 
by the direction of this Charles, since the older church was 
destroyed by fire in 1116. The visitor to Bruges is likely to 
remember, if nothing else about this church, at least its 
impressive tower and spire, reaching higher than the belfry, 
and that is over 300 ft. 

The tower and spire are simple, perhaps not finer than 
those of Salisbury, and the dark and sober red of the 
building is less attractive than the grey of the great French 
churches. The church of St. Donatian, where Charles was 
murdered, was swept away at the French Revolution. 


“It stood opposite the Hotel de Ville, on the site where 
now, under the shades of spreading sycamore and chestnut 
trees, the flower market is held, and the statue of Van Eyck 
in the centre of this square marks the spot where Charles is 
said to have fallen.” 


Bruges seems to have suffered much from the fury of 
levellers at the time of the French Revolution, and she owes 
some little gratitude to Napoleon for staying the hand of 
destruction. We could wish that Mr. Gilliat Smith had 
written the modern history at greater length. As we have 
said, he traces in detail all the violence and uproar of the 
Middle Ages, but seems to have got weary of it, even before 
the days of the Spanish War, which did not leave the city 
untouched. 

The steeple of Notre Dame, which by reason of its 
height is the first thing which the Ostend fisherman sees as 
he comes near his native coast, dwarfs the belfry ; but if 
one is staying in one of the hotels on the great square, the 
belfry dominant claims the attention by its proportions as 
well as by the frequency of its mysterious chimes. ‘The 
belfry has always contained the archives of the town, and 
when it was burned in 1280 the charters perished. The 
city had need of their renewal, and got the great charter in 
1304, just after the expulsion of the French in the time 
of Philippe le Bel, who annexed Flanders. Of all the rulers 
in Bruges Baldwin of Constantinople was he who had the 
strangest variety of experiences. He was the last Fleming 
who ruled over Flanders. He took the Cross the day after 
Ash Wednesday, 1199, and so did his wife Marie, in the 
church of St. Donatian. She died of sickness in Syria while 
her husband had become Greek Emperor and founder of 
the Latin kingdom in the East. He was supposed to have 
been killed at the siege of Adrianople, but was discovered 
twenty years afterwards living as a hermit in Flanders. This 
retirement was the penance laid on him by the Pope for 2 
great sin. When he was discovered people wished him to 
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take up his old authority, as the evil rule of his daughter 
disgusted. ‘There was a short day of triumph for the old 
man, but this Goneril won by the aid of France, and had 
her father hung in chains. Baldwin’s life was most tragic ; 
at least it had the elements of zepimereia aNd dvayrvepiis. 

Bruges produced no such citizen as Van Artevelde, 
who freed Ghent, his own town, from the French, and ruled 
in Flanders for nine years. The men of Bruges, seeing that 
the Nationalists in Ghent would win, fell into line with 
them, and defied Count Louis. It was Bruges that had to 
feed Ghent at this time. Van Artevelde stayed a few 
months in Bruges, and nobody could find any fault in his 
administration. His murder by his fellow-citizens was as 
great a crime as the murder of the De Witts at The Hague. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice those 
chapters which deal with the architects and painters of 
Bruges, especially in the fifteenth century, and with modern 
Bruges. Amongst the numerous illustrations, which help 
the story, none are a greater ornament than the reproduc- 
tion of some of Memling’s pictures in the Hospital of St. 
John. The brothers Van Eyck and Gerard David are also 
connected with Bruges. Mr. Gilliat Smith’s erudition con- 
cerning everything that touches Bruges is inexhaustible ; 
this book could only have been written by one who knows 
and loves “ the fairest city in Northern Europe.” Her pros- 
perity has decayed and her population dwindled; at one 
time it was 200,000, when Venice was 300,000, but now it 
is only one-fifth of that. The economic reason was the 
silting of the river Zwyn, which came on gradually till in 
1550 Bruges was cut off from the sea. From that day to 
this a ship canal has been talked of, but those who love 
Bruges for being a beautiful shell are not sorry that the 
lethargy of her people has prevented her from taking the 
means to become another Antwerp. 

Bm. MC. 





A CENTURY OF FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


Tue Case For THE Facrory Acts. Edited by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, with a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Grant 
Richards. 


THE past century has been so much under discussion of 
late, its claims to be regarded as a thing with a natural 
beginning and a natural end have been so widely accepted 
and acted upon, that we are sometimes in danger of treating 
what is a merely arbitrary division of time as though it 
were of quite Copernican significance. Even so, most 
small boys think all history begins at 1066, and do their 
best to keep awake on the night of December 31 in order to 
witness the sudden change on Nature’s face when the clock 
strikes twelve, and a new year begins. Yet this irrational 
convention of isolating every hundred years ending in ’oo 
(or is it 99 ?), as though they really formed a self-contain- 
ing unity, is often justified by more than its convenience. 
The eighteenth century, in particular, has a full-bodied 
completeness quite unlike the mere abstractions of chrono- 
logy. The nineteenth is not so substantial yet: there is 
our “boasted civilisation,” of course, and Mr. Knowles’s 
magazine, as a beginning. And now this admirable hand- 
book of the “ why” and “how” and “ when” of Factory 
legislation suggests a further differentia: the first Factory 
Act was passed in 1802—an Act “for the preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices” in Lancashire 
cotton-mills, by ordering walls to be whitewashed, and 
children of eight and nine, or even younger, to work not more 
than twelve hours a day; so that the beginnings as well as 
the developments of that great code of industry fall within 
the period just closed. 

Of the five essays which make up this book it is neither 
necessary nor indeed possible to write in detail—not neces- 
sary, because all who care for an expert’s treatment of an 


expert’s subject will read each one for himself; not 
possible, because the art of compression of statement and 
economy of space has never been more remarkably applied 
to the exposition of a great subject in a small book. Mrs. 
Webb’s luminous chapter on the economic justification of 
factory law is indeed, as she confesses in a footnote, “an 
abstract in seventy pages of an elaborate analysis of modern 
industry extending over 250 pages” in Jndustrial Demo- 
cracy. Miss Hutchins puts the complex history of a cen- 
tury of legislation into 50 pages—an extraordinary feat per- 
formed with great skill, but one necessarily involving 
omissions of some importance. For instance, there seems 
to be no mention of the Act of 1874 as raising the minimum 
age of children’s employment to ten (indeed, 
Miss Hutchins appears to think that this advance 
was first secured by the consolidating Act of 1878) ; 
no mention of the Act of 1842 as laying down 
the same rule for children at work underground ; no men- 
tion of the extension of the Factory Acts to docks, wharfs, 
quays, &c., for some purposes by the Act of 1895; and no 
mention of the provisions by which fines for failing to fence 
machinery may go to the injured artisan. What is of more 
consequence, especially as it cannot be explained by want 
of space, is the failure to distinguish between successive 
statutes in the index, which merely lumps together a num- 
ber of references under the head “ Factory Acts.” Miss 
Tuckwell contributes a paper indicating the more obvious 
defects in the existing code, and pleads for a new consoli- 
dating statute, for the cutting down of special exemptions, 
for the application to home work of the principle that an 
employer should be held responsible for the conditions 
under which his work is done, for the total abolition of over- 
time for women (as Mr. Asquith’s Act of 1895 practically 
abolished it for “ young persons”), and, of course, for the 
better regulation of dangerous trades. Mrs. Reeves, in a 
paper on “Colonial Developments in Factory Legislation,” 
confines herself to the two colonies which have far outrun 
the mother country—Victoria, which has abolished sweat- 
ing by instituting in each trade a joint board of employers 
and employed to fix the minimum wage ; and New Zealand, 
which, besides setting up compulsory arbitration, has de- 
fined “factory” to mean any place where two or more 
persons (the employer counting as one) are employed in the 
preparation of articles for trade or sale, and has prohibited 
the employment of persons under sixteen unless an educa- 
tional standard has been reached and a certificate of 
physical fitness given. Finally, Miss Clementina Black 
adds a paper combatting current objections to factory legis- 
lation for women. We close this book feeling that if Mrs. 
Sidney Webb’s complaint remains true, that “some of the 
politically active women of to-day” have no knowledge of 
the history of factory legislation and “try to solve modern 
industrial problems by simply asking, with regard to each 
proposal for industrial legislation, ‘Is its apparent public 
principle one of our own private principles ?’”—then there 
is no longer any excuse for their ignorance. 


S. 





AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


THE War AGAINST THE DutcnH ReEptUBiics: tts ORIGIN, 
PROGRESS, AND ResuLts. By H. J. Ogden. Annotated 
wiin Extracts from Books, Newspapers, Pamphlets, and 
Speeches. Manchestet: National Reform Union. ts. net. 


Mr. OcpEN explains the purpose of his book as foilows : 


‘The facts and opinions concerning the war in South 
Africa, which are contained in these pages, may possibly 
be found of service to those who have not the time and 
opportunities necessary for informing themselves in detail 
of the full story of the quarrel ; but who will, nevertheless, 
have the responsibility of recording their judgment on the 
page of history, and of ultimately deciding how far the 
present Government ought to be supported or condemned 
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for the diplomacy and the conduct of the war, which kave 
resulted in the present lamentable state of affairs. 

“ The extracts alone (the original ¢ext of the speakers and 
writers being given in almost all cases, and certainly 
wherever possible) will, perhaps, occasionally prove con- 
venient for reference to persons much better qualified than 
I am to express opinions on the all-absorbing question of 
the day. My main object, however, is to render aid to 
those who must be content to try and influence the circle 
of their friends and intimate acquaintance, whether it be 
large or small. As speeches and articles frequently deal 
with several difficulties presented by this unending struggle, 
some indecision in grouping them has naturally been 
occasioned. They will generally be found under the subject 
which appears most prominent in them.” 


The book deals exclusively with the war, its origin, 
conduct, and its consequences. First, therefore, comes 
an account of the Jameson Raid, then follows a résumé of 
the negotiations, and finally, occupying four-fifths of the 
book, the war itself. The extracts are mainly from the 
anti-Imperialist Press and from the speeches of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Hobson, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and many others. In short, Mr. Ogden provides the mate- 
rials for a historian, rather than a history written by him- 
self, and this, while the matter he deals with is so recent 
and so obscured by prejudice, is far more valuable. Such 
a collection should be of the greatest service to Liberal 
speakers in the coming autumn campaign. 

If we wished to find fault with the author, we should 
dwell on his omission to give extracts from Pro-War news- 
papers. It would have been most instructive to have shown 
the gradual change of policy from a fight to resist invasion 
to a struggle for mere conquest. It might also perhaps have 
been well to give quotations showing that a peaceful settle- 
ment was the one thing which the Rhodesians really feared. 
Speeches from supporters of the war, however, such as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, are included. 

But as he has done the positive work so well, we may 
hope that in a supplementary volume he will give us the 
strange prophecies, the ferocious exhortations to murder, 
and the other astounding breaches of common sense and 
morality which mark the whole Unionist Press since the 
war began. 





A GUIDE TO GLASGOW. 


Pearson's Gossipy GUIDE TO GLASGOW, THE CLYDE, AND THE 
1901 Exnisition. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 


Tuts little handbook is admirably adapted for the purpose 
which it professes to serve, that of a gossipy guide. Its 
information is clear and up to date, and the itineraries given 
are well-fitted to show the tourist the parts of Glasgow best 
worth seeing. The list of excursions from Glasgow is full 
and well chosen, ranging from short cycle rides or walks to 
long expeditions covering most places of interest in the 
West of Scotland. 

The historical parts of the book are, as might be 
expected, less satisfactory than those which deal with 
steamers and hotels. Thus, it is not the case, as is stated 
on page 16, that the crypt of the cathedral was built by 
Bishop Jocelyn, and consecrated in 1197. Of Bishop 
Jocelyn’s crypt only a few fragments remain, and the pre- 
sent Early Pointed crypt and choir owe their existence to 
Bishop William de Bondington, and date from a period not 
earlier than the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The description of the interior on page 34 is so vague 
as to be quite unhelpful. | Its most striking peculiarity, 
the want of transepts, is not even mentioned. ‘The stained 
windows of the cathedral are described as “ of striking 
beauty.” It will certainly conduce to the enjoyment of 
visitors if they can be persuaded to admire the crude 


German glass with which, at great erpense, the windows of 
the cathedral were, at an unfortunate period, filled. 

Like most handbooks to Scotland, Pearson’s Guide 
pronounces the situation of Glasgow to be almost devoid 
of natural beauty. In reality, however, the city is pleas- 
antly situated on a group of hills from any one of which 
a fine view of the surrounding country with its numerous 
chains of hills may still be obtained when, owing to some 
holiday, the air is less dense with smoke than usual. In 
the eighteenth century the view from the Rotten Row, 
which was specially famed, extended as far as the peaks of 
Arran. 

But these details do not affect the usefulness of this 
well-compiled little book. 

It should be noted that the art gallery and museum 
mentioned on page 8 does not yet exist. In now forms part 
of the Exhibition, and the pictures which are ultimately to 
be contained in it are still in the Corporation galleries in 
Sauchiehall-street. 





FICTION. 


M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell) holds her own 
well among our pastoral novelists. “Dorset Dear” is for 
her what Somerset is for Mr. Walter Raymond, the special 
source of her inspiration, and her studies of its quiet folk 
and the homely features of its scenery have much of the 
charm and grace of a good English water-colour. In 
Fiander's Widow (London: Longmans) we see the same 
pretty talent for describing with humour and grace the 
picturesque and the quaint in the life of the meadows and 
the dairy that we saw in Pasiorals of Dorset. It is, indeed, 
but a similar pastoral expanded into a complete novel, and 
losing, —— something of proportion in the process of 
filling out. Itis the story of a young girl married before 
she knows what love is toan old farmer who takes her partly 
from pity and partly because “a wife’s be the cheapest ov 
hands.” Left a widow a few years afterwards, the girl is 
still heartwhole, and thinks of nothing but cherishing the 
memory of her kind old husband. She is, as Mrs. Blundell 
calls her, a sleeping princess, and when the prince comes 
he finds her about to marry, to escape persecution, an old 
bachelor friend of the late Fiander's. Hence a mild com- 
plication that is easily disentangled. The characters of 
this simple tale strike us as a little shadowy, and the rustics 
are, perhaps, somewhat artificial. But artificiality is not a 
very grave fault in a pastoral, and the novel, if it cannot 
be compared for a moment with the same author's Yeoman 
Fiectwood, is distinctly pretty. 


Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson is in a gay, irresponsible 
mood in his new book, as its title, Zhe Shirts of Happy 
Chance (London: Methuen), suggests. He describes the 
adventures of Francis, second son of the late Marquess of 
Auriol. Lord Francis Charmian is a nobleman of a 
temperament that can only be described as skittish. He 
relieves his somewhat frequent condition of boredom by 
strange escapades, such as entering a house where a ball is 
going on and interfering in the aftairs of people whom he 
does not know, posing as an amateur detective, and making 
furious love to a young lady at her mother’s instigation to 
win her from an undesirable entanglement. We should 
like to see Mr. Hawtrey as Charmian, some of whose adven- 
tures would stand dramatising. He would have a great 
aged for displaying his talent for impudent lying. 
We were especially amused by the adventure called 
“ Aurelia,” which tells how Lord Francis, alighting from the 
Cape steamer at Southampton, is asked by a young lady if 
his name is not Frank, and on answering in the affirmative, 
allows himself to be carried off into the bosom of an inno- 
cent family awaiting the return of a daughter’s husband 
from South Africa. His attempts to discover who he is, 
and to get out of the ridiculous situation, are exceedingly 
diverting, and treated with an effective light touch. The 
chief fault we have to find with Mr. Marriott Watson is his 
extremely rakish attitude towards all his female characters, 
which might be excused if it only occurred in Charmian's 
adventures, but which is just as apparent in the rather 
pointless and entirely cynical little comedy “ Lady Sylvia,” 
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that is also included in this volume. Charmian, too, would 
have pleased us better if the eccentric gentleman in him 
had not too often degenerated into the bumptious cad. 


In Severance (London: John Lane) we have another of 
those pleasant, readable, well-finished comedies that we 
have learnt to expect from the pen of Mr. Thomas Cobb. 
The story centres round a young couple who have 
separated owing to a foolish quarrel. Captain Forrest 
Ballantyne, at home from India on leave, has friends in 
both camps. The husband’s friend is an old flame of his 
who refused him before he went out. The wife’s friend is 
a young girl, Olive Raymond, with whom he falls in love 
at first sight. Olive believes that the other girl, Clara 
Somers, is respousible for the separation, and Forrest's 
efforts to clear Clara only make Olive think that he is still 
in love with her. Some nice complications ensue, which 
are dealt with by Mr. Cobb in his usual neat and facile 
manner. Situations arise so naturally out of one another 
in Mr. Cobb's comedies that we only realise what a tangled 
knot is being tied when our attention is drawn to the 
necessity for undoing it. This lack of apparent effort 
makes the reading of Mr. Cobb’s novels as refreshing a 
relaxation as we know. We are beginning to be anxious, 
though, for something a trifle more ambitious. 


Poor Elisabeth (London: Hurst and Blackett), by M. 
Hamilton, is a rather unpleasant and inordinately spun out 
tale of the troubles of a pretty Eurasian girl in India. It 
has pathos, this study of a type with the virtues and vices 
of one who knows no claims on her conscience but those 
dictated by a slave-like love, and the author has some 
power of characterisation, as her peppery colonel, no 
merely conventional figure, aud the prig who marries the 
girl, partly through pity and partly from being overborne 
for a moment by her physical charms, and one or two other 
characters in the book show. The book, too, gives the 
satisfaction that comes from a problem completely ex- 
pressed. There is no attempt, however, to reveal the com- 
pensations of the situation. The author is one of those 
whose faith is limited to a belief that while there is death 
there is hope. Consequeutly we find Poor Elisabeth too 
morbid for our tastes. 


A very pretty historical romance, unfolded with an 
amplitude of imaginative incident quite astonishing in these 
days when authors are inclined to husband their resources, 
is told by Miss Margaret Horton Potter in 7he House of De 
Mailly (London and New York: Harpers). Its hero isa 
lively and accomplished French nobleman, Claude de 
Maill 7, who incurs a sentence of banishment from the Court 
of Louis XV. for attempting to marry one of the royal 
mistresses ; who comes back to France as the husband ofa 
New England maiden whom he has won in romantic style 
from an Englishman, and who again comes into rivalry with 
the King, whose profligate heart is captivated by the beauty 
of Deborah de Mailly. Miss Potter has a convincing way 
with her when she is describing the Court of Versailles. 
She produces very skilfully an atmosphere ofgrand manners 
and doubtful morals, and her description of New England, 
though not equally interesting, is equally consistent with 
popular ideas in all its elaborate details. Besides this 
constructive imagination as regards the setting of her 
story, her invention is ingenious and _ her narrative is vivid 
and kaleidoscopic. Interest never flags through this long 
romance of nearly five hundred pages. 


Mr. Charles Gleig uses a pretty talent for telling a story 
to advantage in Buunter’s Cruise (London: Methuen), an 
extravagant but often amusing story of how an A.B. and his 
captain changed places for a brief cruise. Mr. Gleig seems 
to know something about life in the Royal Navy, and is 
happy when describing the sprees of Jack ashore and the 
discomforts of Jack alee. Infortunately, his Hon. Roger 
Laxdale, the captain, is not borrowed from experience but 
from the penny novelettes, and does not cut a very convinc- 
ing figure. Still, the book is readable, and the situations 
often ingeniously contrived. 


It is modest, as well as accurate, of Mr. T. W. Hanshew 
to describe his detective story, 7ie Worla’s Finger (London : 
Ward, Lock, and Co.), as improbable. It is, perhaps, 
the most improbable tale of crime and mystery 
that we have ever read. We call attention to it for 
two reasons—first, because it is a good example of the 
popular detective novel, written according to the regular 
formule; and, secondly, because we fancy Mr. Hanshew 
has a sense of construction and a feeling for narrative that 
would stand him in good stead if he attempted to write a 


story more in relation with the actual tacts of human exist- 
ence and human nature. Even as it was, its quite silly con- 
ventions and insane improbabilities, added to the dis- 
turbing effect of a picture which illustrated an incident in 
the first book it was used for, but which could not possibly 
be said to have any meaning in this, did not prevent us 
from getting excited in the chase for the murderer of the old 
woman with the death’s head, and in being to some extent 
captivated by the oldest device in narrative literature, the 
device of the double. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS FOR 
AUGUST. 


There is a most striking article in the foremost place in 
the Nineteenth Century and After, entitled “ How America 
Really Feels Towards England.” It is by Mr Samuel Moffett, 
of the New York Journal, aud what it sets out to do is to 
explain how the British action in South Africa has 
influenced American sentiment towards this country. 
Mr. Moffett puts aside the notion of any rooted feeling of 
Anglophobia in the States. In his opinion the attitude 
there is one of friendliness to our people, qualified by the 
strongest condemnation of the war against the Republics. 
Never to our knowledge has the plain man’s case against 
the war been more convincingly put. Some most valuable 
general principles for judging of American public 
sentiment in questions of international policy are further 
suggested by this remarkable article. Mr. Charles Wilkins 
writes a quaint biography of Beau Nash, the founder of 
Bath as a society resort. Mr. W. Roberts tells of the 
“rage for Mezzotints,” which has been so astonishing a 
feature of the season’s picture-dealings. 


The Monthly Magazine has many good features this 
month. Among them is an interesting and perhaps slightly 
whimsical article. Mr. Havelock Ellis discusses “ The 
Comparative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark.” His re- 
searches among the portraits in the National collection 
have supplied him with some probably valuable conclusions ; 
we learn, for instance, that political reformers and agitators 
tend to be among the fairest of mankind, and actors among 
the darkest. Lord Nelson contributes a hardly convincing 
article on “The House of Lords,” and a proposal to reform 
it by adding more bishops, a few Nonconformists, an artist 
a surgeon, and some others. 


In the National Review Mr. P. J. MacDonnell writes “ A, 
Plea for Re-opening the Rand,” and Mr. Arnold White 
presses his point about the Mediterranean Fleet and its 
unreadiness. Mr. T. Miller Maguire describes General 
Sherman’s devastatory operations in Georgia in the 
American Civil War. 


The New Liberal Review has an article by Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann on “ Henley—and After.” It is not necessary to 
say that the chief topic discussed is that of the foreign 
entries. Mr. Lehmann is the spokesman of the opinion that 
the entries should be stopped in future, for reasons which 
he gives clearly, and, moreover, in an excellent style. Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell writes an appreciation of the novels 
(which he loves) of Lord Beaconsfield (whom he never 
loved). Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt writes a learned and 
entertaining paper on “The Royal Arms,” and the Welsh 
demand of a place in them. 


The Fortnightly publishes an amusing article by Mr. 
Wilfrid Sparroy called “My First Morning at a Persian 
Court.” r. Maurice Hewlett has a picturesque version 
of the story of King Edward Ill. and the Countess of 
Salisbury. 





“His Majesty Kinc Epwarp VII.” (In the Bijou Bio- 
graphies. By Mr. H. Whates. London: A. J. Drane. ts.)is 
a surprisingly sensible production in this age of sycophantic 
Imperialism. Mr. Whates says, in his preface, that he has 


tried to keep his little biography “ free from the nauseating 
flattery” regarded as conventional in royal biographies. 
“ There is little that is godlike about a modern king.” We 
are obliged to Mr. Whates for these prefatory observations, 
and we find that he has done his best to fulfil his promise 
not to lay on the paint too thickly. 
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FROM J. NISBET & C0.’S 








ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Politics, her 
Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Borron Kina, Author of ‘*A 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY,” and Tuomas Okey. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“For the first time we have put before us in ‘Italy To-day’ a thoroughly 
impartial, lucid, and comprehensive account of the social life and economic 
condition of Italy at —- time. Will undoubtedly become one of 


the oon widely read and highly valued volumes on Italian life and prospects, "— 
World. 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 
By Vioter Brooke-Hunt. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The most moving book, without exception, that has been written about the 
war.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* It is impossible in a short notice to give any idea of the interest, the actuality, 
and the charm of Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt's simple narration of her expe- 
riences." —Liverpool Mercury. 


BOOKS BY J. A. HOBSON. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work and Life. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Its wide outlook, its comma d of facts, its patient investigation and analysis 
of theories, together with its studied moderation and power of interpretative 
exposition, make it a most valuable contribution to an already rich and extensive 
literature on the subject.”--Bradford Observer. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. Demy 


8vo, 5s. net. (Second Edition.) 
**Mr. Ruskin’s admirers will feel indebted to Mc. Hobson for so thorough and 
sympathetic a study and exposition of the splendid ideals of one of the leading 
minds of our time.”"—/Leeds Mercury. 


2s. 6d, Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: its Causes 
and Effects. 


‘Let the reader study this book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s ‘ Transvaal from Within.’ "—Westmsuster Gazette. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


SCHOOLS. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 


Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
horoughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experieace. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 


Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; g5th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), 11th 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R N. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER i8ruH, 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOI, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
Michaelmas Term Commences Monday, September y6th. 


The school is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School. For 
prospectus apply to the Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. 


T. Grecory Foster, Ph.D., Secretary. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 





35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 


Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Me nbers of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Second-hand CGlothes 
To Mrs. MackaliL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W, 








Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-oyt Garments Free, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Lillingston (Frank, M.A.), The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj in their bearing 
upon Christianity, a Study in Indian Theism, 2s. 6d. Macmillan, 


VERSE. 


Wilson (Mrs. James Glenny), A Book of Verses, 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Crowley (Aleister), The Mother's Tragedy and Other Poems. Privately printed. 


DRAMA. 


a (T. Sturge), Aphrodite Against Artemis, a Tragedy. At the Sign of the 
nicorn, 


RURAL SCIENCE, 
Jordan (Whitman Howard), The Feeding of Animals, ‘‘ Rural Science” Series, 
5s. Macmillan, 


HISTORY. 


Dyer (Thomas Henry), A History of Modern Evrope trem the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. Third edition revised and continued to the end of the nineteenth 
century, by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Vol. L, 1453-1525; Vol II., 1525-1585 ; 6s. 
each. To be completed in 6 vols. George Bell and Sons. 

Phillips (W. Alison, M.A.), Medern Europe, 1815-1899; Period VIII., 6s. 
Rivington’s, 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Thornton’s A B C D Series of Book-keeping Exercise Books, 1s, the set. Mac- 
millan, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Statham (F. Reginald), My Life’s Record, 3s. 6d. Gibbings and Co. 
Townsend (Meredith), Asia and Europe. Studies presenting conclusions formed 
by the author in a long life devcted to the subject of the relations between 
Asia and Europe, ros. 6d. Archibald Constable. 


FICTION. 
Fenn (Clive R.), For All Time, 6s. Digby Long. 
Jefferson (L.), The Coward, 6s. Ward Lock. 


Cherry (Aunt), Tom Genuflex, or Life's Little Day. 

Lewyn-y-brain, Whitland, S. Wales. 
REPRINTS. 

Clive (Mrs. Archer), Paul Ferroll. Chatto and Windus. 

Clive (Mrs. Archer), Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 

Jebb (Sir Richard C., Litt.D., D.C L., LL.D.), Modern Greece, Two Lectures 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on 
“The Progress of Greece” and ** Byren in Greece.” 

Castle (Egerton), The Light of Scarthey, 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 
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